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PREFACE 


THE object of the following pages is to present the 
outlines of political and cultural history of ancient 
India. They are primarily meant for such readers who 
desire to have an intimate and comprehensive know- 
ledge of men and events in' the ancient days of India. 
My aim, in writing this book was to make the story 
as interesting as possible but whether I have succeed- 
ed in doing so I leave it to the reader to decide. 


In a book of this type controversies and footnotes 
are an essential feature, both of which will be con- 
spicuous by their absence here. The history of An- 
cient India is still in the stage of growth and deve- 
lopment and as such is naturally full of controversies. 
These controversies and footnotes though of absorb- 
ing interest to the scholar—for whom, incidentally 
this book is not meant—are confusing to the layman 
and it is confusion I primarily aim at avoiding. I 
am all too conscious of the faults of the book for which 
no excuse is sought to be made. All the faults are 
mine and whatever merit there be is entirely due to 
those many scholars on whose works I have so fully 
drawn for the material of this book. Footnotes would 
have been an adequate means of acknowledging it but 
for reasons already mentioned they are not to be 
found in this book. So I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my debt of gratitude to all those 
scholars—and they are many—whose works have made 
my effort feel almost a pleasure. 


Finally, J must thank Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S.J. 
Director, Indian Historical Research Institute, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay for encouraging and help- 
ing me in the present attempt. Likewise my sincere 
thanks are due to Prof. G. M. Moraes of St. Xavier’s 
College for offering valuable suggestions. 


Bombay, 2nd June, 1947. B.G.G. 
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I 
THE STORY OF THE CAVEMAN 


LONG long ago sometime somewhere the first 
members of this wonderful race of human beings 
appeared on the suriace of this earth. A furious con- 
troversy is raging among scholars as to where exactly 
and when exactly man trod upon this globe of ‘ours 
for. the first time. ‘The controversy is still open and 
new archaeological finds are constantly forcing “us to 
change our notions regarding the earliest habitat of 
man. But certain it is that the forests of pre-historic 
India must have entertained colonies of men at a very 
early date. According to Sir Harry Johnston, India 
was most probably the land where the evolution of 
man took place. ‘The most likely early habitation of 
man in India must have been’ the lower fringes of 
the ancient Dandakaranya. The, inhospitable moun- 
tainous regions of the Himalayas could not have en- 
couraged early settlements and the dense tropical 
jungles would prove equally unattractive. The broad 
Gangetic delta, as we know of. it today, could have 
been the most likely place had- it been as it is now. 
But in the early days the beds of the rivers must have 
been much broader. and higher than at present and 
the regions adjoining them too marshy to be inviting. 
Man, therefore, most probably rose and grew in the 
comparatively narrow: strip of coast between the 
jungle and the Indian ocean: 


The Palaeolithic Period: For the orderly narration 
of the story of man in pre-historic ages historians 
divide it into four groups. ‘The first is called the 
Palaeolithic Age (old stone age) the second Neolithic 
Age. (new. stone age), the third Early ‘Iron Age and 
the fourth the Later Iron Age. : Numerous remains 
of palaeolithie tools and implements have been found 
in the South: of India which was» very probably the 
‘chief region of palaeolithic man in India.. The tools 
S. A.I.—1 z 
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found there are made of quartizite and include axes, 
choppers and knives. Palaeolithic man was most pro- 
bably a cave-dweller acquainted with the use of fire 
but ignorant of the use of grinding and polishing his 
weapons. His habits were nomadic for no habita- 
tions of the palaeglithic period have been found. The 
wooden club must have been his principal weapon 
and he may have used bows and arrows, spears and 
hurling stones. The dress consisted mostly of strips 
of hides and skins worn over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm so as to leave it free for action. 
The family organisation must have been matriarchal. 
Their speech was of a holophrastic type, i.e., the 
whole sentence, unbroken into words, formed one 
unit of speech. The numerous dolmens in South 
India suggest that they may have served as grana- 
ries or places of burial in Prehistoric times. The 
rock paintings from Bellary, Edkal and Ghatsila sug- 
gest that the belief of palaeolithic Man was of an 
animistic and magical kind and the remains in the 
caves at Sorapur in the Dekhan indicate that he be- 
lieved in and offered human sacrifice. 

‘The Neolithic Age: It is generally believed that 
there must have been a mute interval between the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic ages but in India there 
seems to have been no such hiatus and that the transi- 
tion between the two ages must have been slow and 
gradual. The weapons of Neolithic Age are polished, 
hence the name. The Neolithic man used a great 
variety of weapons and tools. The Neolithic Age 
Saw great advance in civilization “not only in the 
improved arms and tools, but also in the discovery of 
the art of firing the vessels constructed by skilful 
potters out of plastic clay.” — ~ 

Neolithic Man’ shows a further advance’ over his 
palaeolithic ancestor in the domestication of animals 
as indicated by the remains of bovine animals in 
neolithic sites. Most probably horse, sheep and dog 
were the first animals to be domesticated and their 
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meat together with milk must have been the main 
items of food in the Neolithic age. 


The houses of Neolithic man must have been made 
of perishable material for no remains of such dwell- 
ings are found. The method of the disposal of the 
dead was cremation but evidence which has now ke- 
come available points to burial as a more common 
method. Describing the burial sites in Pudukottai 
State, Prof. Ayyangar says, “A careful examination 
of the sites shows that dead men were buried in mud 
pits or placed in pots before burial.” 


“The dead man was placed in a sitting posture 
in an earthenware pot, the pot was then let into a pit 
and half filled with sand, and rice and other grains 
on a tray were placed before the dead man. His 
stone tools were also inserted at the sides of the pot. 
The foodstuffs and tools were no doubt intended for 
the use of the dead person in his post-mortem life, 
for the neolithians believed in the life of the spirit 
after death. ‘Then more sand was poured into the 
pot till it was full and the pot. covered with an 
earthenware lid. The pit was then filled in and a 


stone slab placed on it.” 


The pottery of the Neolithic period with its leaf 
patterns, lively drawings and painted fillets bears 
evidence of their artistic colour perceptions. Red, 
yellow, brown, purplish, grey and orange appear to 
be the favourite colours. 


The Iron Age: The Neolithic Age was succeeded by 
the Iron Age when civilization took a long stride 
towards protohistoric times. The discovery of iron 
must have soon been followed by discovery of gold, 
silver and copper. The age saw a wider movement 
of peoples in commercial pursuits than the preceding 
ones and Prof. Maitra concludes that steel was” im- 
ported from India into Egypt as object of high value 
ree early times about 3 to 4 thousand years before 

rist. ; shay : bode 


. 
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The pottery of the Iron Age in terms of Archaeo- 
logical evidence is both numerous and varied. It 
shows a workmanship of a high order and the paint- 
ing is executed in a more subtle and artistic manner. 


II 
FROM CAVES TO BUILDINGS 


Mohenjo Daro: Mohenjo Daro, the Mound of the 
Dead, is a patch of barren land some seven miles 
by road from Dokri on the North-Western Railway 
and 25 miles from Larkana in Sind. In 1923 the spade 
of the archaeologist revealed to an astonished world 
the remains of a civilization which was as’ highly 
developed as it was ancient. Before the discovery of 
this site it was customary to begin the ancient history 
of India with the invasion of the Aryans. From re- 
ferences in the Rigveda it was suspected that the in- 
digenous population with whom the Vedic Aryans 
had to fight was numerous. But nothing complimen- 
tary could be learnt from their description by their 
natural enemies. The archaeological remains not 


only confirmed the suspicions but revealed a civili- 
zayon which was the forerunner of the Vedic Aryan 
culture, : 


that they were Vedic-Aryans, others argued that they 
After having closely’ examined. all 


ypes an vil s the offspring, 
not of any one race in particular, but of several-_born. 
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perhaps, rather of soil itself and of the rivers than of 
the varied breeds of men which they sustained. Rev. 
Fr, H. Heras, after having deciphered the inscriptions 
from Mohenjo Daro expresses his well considered 
opinion thus: (1) that the Mohenjo Darians formed 
a part of the great Mediterranean race; (2) their 
original home was probably Libya, whose people 
spread over the southern countries of “Europe and 
Egypt in its pre-dynastic days and which seems to 
have been an important centre of cuiture in ancient 
times; (3) this culture was brought to India by 
Libyans who were later called Dravidians and it im- 
proved by their mixture with the Negritoes and Ko- 
larians who were inhabiting India at the time of their 
arrival. 

There is not such a wide divergence of opinion 
regarding the age of the civilization as it exists in 
the case of the identity of its authors. “It is not 
unlikely” says Earnest Mackay, “that the site was 
established as early as the Stone Age”. Sir John 
Marshall is more precise. He describes the civiliza- 
tion as not earlier than 3250 B. C.. According to 
Rev. Fr. H. Heras the period of the civilization could 
best be described as from 5,000 B. C. to 2,500 B. C.. 


The Mohenjo Darians were, probably a collection 
of different tribes and political groups. Rev. Fr. Heras 
has described several such groups as the Minas, the 
Paravas, the Kavalas, the Velalir, the Almas, the 
Kolis ete.. These different tribes were often engaged 
in internecine warfare which may have resulted in a 
constantly changing political pattern in the fortunes 
o£ Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. aoe : ie 

The city of Mohenjo Daro was carefully divided into’ 
wards. Possibly a_service. of police seems to have 
been in existence for the purpose of internal security 
by night if not by day. The City had an efficient: 
Municipal organization and an excellent water supply 
and drainage system. The careful layout of the city 
roads and the grouping of houses indicate an effi- 
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cient system of town planning. The streets are 
straight and fairly wide, running from east to west 
and north to south intersecting at right angles. The 
city seems to have been planned on the model of a 
Swastika and the purpose behind such a. layout must 
have been dictated by reasons of war strategy. The 
city was well-walled and the only entrance was 
through the gates. 


The city was peopled by a variety of classes such 
as priests, physicians, astrologers, supervisors. of 
state, municipal authorities, artisans and cultivators. 

The existence of roads, storehouses and granaries at 
Mohenjo Daro presupposes intense commercial 
activity. Well populated cities like Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa could not have existed without exten- 
sive agriculture and cultivation of wheat and barley 
must have been the main occupation. The harvest was 
earried to the storehouses in carts and saddle quern 
and Muller still were used for grinding purposes. 
Beef, mutton, pork, poultry, fish and turtles along with 
milk and vegetables formed the main items of food 
of the Mohenjo Darians. The humped bull, the buf- 
fallo and the horse were the beasts of burden and 
: sheep, elephants, camels, pigs and dogs were the other 

animals known to them. The dress consisted mainly 
of two long strips of cotton or woollen cloth, one worn 
round the loins covering the legs and the other thrown 
over the left shoulder and passing under the right 
arm, like a loose shawl. It was fashionable to wear 
long beards and whiskers but the upper lip was some- 
times shaven. Ornaments were freely and conspicu~ 
ously worn by all classes of society. Necklaces, fillets, 
armlets and finger rings were worn by men and women 
alike, The ornaments of the rich were worked in 
gold and silver; the poor had presumably to be con- 


tent with those made of c S 
ere ma opper to beads, shells and 


Axes, spears, daggers, bows and arrows, clubs and 
slings comprised the armoury of the Mohenjo Darians. 
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The chariot was, the principal means of locomotion 
on wheels and. the walls round the city suggest a 
state of thorough preparedness for any hostile even- 
tuality. 5 

But it is in their buildings that the Mohenjo Darians 
reveal their sense of beauty and cultural stature. 


Three types of buildings are to be found among the 
remains at Mohenjo Daro. The first type comprises 
dwelling houses, the second—buildings wnose putpose 
has not yet been determined and the third public 
baths. Burnt brick, mud and gypsum formed the 
material for all architectural. construction. Crude 
brick was well known and. was used for foundations 
or for the packing of terraces and such other unex- 
posed parts of the building. Walls rising above the 
ground, exterior as well as interior,- were built of 
burnt brick laid in mud or in mud and gypsum mortor 
combined. The floors were made of brick “either flat 
or on edge the latter method being almost invariable” 
in the case of bath-rooms and common wherever the 
flooring was exposed or subjected to excessive wear 
and tear.” The houses show a remarkable absence of 
decoration but it is possible that the decoration being 
made of perishable material like wood must have dis- 
appeared in course of time. 


The houses were of different sizes according to the 
purpose for which they were built. The houses open- 
ed on the road through a door which appears to be 
the principal means of admitting light, for windows 
are usually few and small. Practically all houses had 
adjoining wells and bathrooms and rubbish chutes 
formed an important part of the sanitary system. 
Private dustbins and public recepticles of rubbish and 
refuse were also conveniently placed at the sides of 
the streets. The roofs were flat and “were carried 
like the ceilings below them, on stout timbers cover- 
ed with planking and. beaten earth, with a protective 
course of brick, matting or other material between. 
The houses generally had two floors with the living 
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and the sleeping rooms on the upper floor, which 
could be reached by a staircase from the courtyard. 


Bathing seems to have been an important part of a 
Mohenjo Darian’s round of daily duties. The number 
of bathrooms and the great public bath suggest so. 
The great bath according to Sir John Marshall appears 
“to have been a vast hydropathic establishment and 
the most imposing of all the remains unearthed at 
Mohenjo Daro. Its plan is simple; in the centre, an 
open quadrangle with verandahs on its four sides. 
and at the back of the three of the verandahs various 
galleries and rooms; on the south, a long gallery with 
a small chamber in each corner: on the east, a single 
range of small chambers, including one with-a well; 
on ‘the north, a group of several halls and fair sized 
rooms. In the midst of the open quadrangie is a large 
Swimming bath, some 39 feet long by 23 feet broad 
and sunk about 8 feet below the paving of the court, 
with a flight of steps at either end, and at the foot of 
each a low platform for the convenience of bathers, 
who might otherwise have found the water too deep”. 
The layout and the construction of the great bath are 
almost perfect and indicative of the high degree of 
excellence attained by the Mohenjo Datians in archi- 
tectural planning and execution. 

The Mohenjo Darian looked not 
but also heavenwards, 

His religious belief 
certain features of popular Hind 


only earthwards 
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pectoral or perhaps a series of necklaces .. . and round 
his waist a double band. The lower limbs are bere 
.. . crowning his beard is a pair of horns meeting in 
a tall beard dress ...”. Many points from the above 
description are of engrossing interest; the Mohenjo- 
Darians Shiva, for instance, is the direct precursor of 
the historic Shiva and that asceticism was an accepted 
method of religious devotion. The existence of objects 
among the ruins at Mohenjo Daro which may be des- 
eribed as phallus and yoni, shows a wide prevalence 
of Phallus worship among the Mohenjo Darians. 


Cult of the Mother Goddess: Another important 
aspect of the religion of the people of Mohenjo Daro 
is their belief in and worship of the Mother Goddess. 
The Mother Goddess was very widely worshipped in 
the Near and Middle East in ancient times and from 
the numerous pottery figures found at Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa it seems certain that such images were 
kept for purposes of worship in almost every nouse 
in the Indus valley cities, probably in a recess or on 
a bracket on the wall. The commonest figure is that 
of a female, almost nude except for a short skirt 
fastened by a girdle to the loins and decked with much 
jewellery and a fan-shaped headress. It is possible 
that the Mohenjo Darians regarded her as the 
“guardian of the house and the village”, presiding over 
child birth and taking a keen interest in the weal 
and woe of her worshippers. 

The Mohenjo Darians, according to Rev. Fr. Heras, 
believed in a Supreme Being who was supposed to be 
the source of all life, symbolic of oneness and great- 
ness, omniscient, benevolent, endowed with power of 


destruction and generation. He is spoken of as being 


three-eyed (i.e. capable of visualizing the past, pre- 
sent and the future) and Fish-eyed. His emblems are 
the trident and a snake. - The Mohenjo Darians also 


believed in a Divine Triad,—An, Anil and Amma, Be- 
sides the Divine Triad the pantheon of the Mohenjo. — 


Darians included gods presiding over land, thunder, 
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rain, death, the nether-world, the sun and other local 
and personal gods. 


Temples: Relics, of an exclusively religious cha- 
racter, at Mohenjo Daro, though few, are significant. 
The picture of the temple carved next to an inscrip- 
tion on a terracota tablet shows a small and square 
edifice. The roofing appears to be flat “but in the 
four corners four spikelike finials break the flat line 
of the edifice. In front of the temple there was an 
open space over which a double awning protected the 
worshippers from the sun and from the rain”, The 
temple had servants, and priests and temple guards. 
The mode of worship must have been of showing ve- 
neration to the tridant which: was the emblem of God 
and spending time in meditation and reflection on His 
greatness and other attributes. Sprinkling the sacred 
object with water, milk or some such other object was 
also considered as an act of worship. 


Human sacrifices: It is highly probable that the 
Mohenjo Darians believed in offering Human sacrifices. 
The number of persons so Sacrificed, according to 
Rev. Fr. Heras appears always to be seven or twenty- 
one, a multiple of seven. “Those persons” says Fr. 
Heras, “who were going to be sacrificed were kept in 
prison for sometime and were supposed to be temple 
prisoners, and at least on one occasion they were kept 
in a palm-grove. The sacrifice was performed under 
the Sacred-trees, though the actual way of perform- 
ing it is not described. Two bandis took the corpses 
from the place of sacrifice to the burning grounds.” 


of the dead were interred in earth 1e i 
were then buried. In rthenware jars which 


n the case of Post-cremation 
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burials the remains of a cremated body were deposited 
in burial urns which were afterwards buried. Cre- 
mation, however, appears: to ‘be the usual-method of 
disposal of the dead. 

The extent of Indus Civilization: The uniformity 
of culture shown by the remains both at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa inevitably leads us to conclude that 
the civilization—aptly called the Indus Civilization by 
Sir John Marshall—must have been “deeply rooted 
throughout Sind and the Punjab and already consoli- 
dated for long ages before it first breaks upon our 
ages”. This civilization of the chaleolithic period was 
indissolubly connected with other civilizations like 
the Summerian by community of ideas and inventions. 
Thus the Indus civilization represents the billowing 
eddy in India of that mighty wave of civilization which 
surged over many of the ancient nations of the world. 


HI 
THE NEW MAN APPEARS 


THE labouring spade of the patient archaeologist has 
unfolded before us the glory of Mohenjo Daro but the 
mystery surrounding its final abandonment and ruin 
still remains unsolved. What led the Mohenjo Darians 
to forsake their flourishing city? Was it some all en- 
veloping flood? Or was it a great natural convulsion 
like the one that stratified Pompei? Was it an in- 
vasion by a hostile horde which forced the natives to 
flee to no one apparently knows where? These ques- 
tions cannot be answered to day and must await a 
reply till some firmer clue suddenly jumps into 
existence. . For us Mohenjo Daro begins as an archaeo- 
logical excavation and ends as an enigma. ast 
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The next milestone on the long road of Indian his- 
tory is the story of the people as told unto ns by the 
Rigveda. And what is the Rigveda? 


To the Hindu the Rig Veda is a book of divine origin, 
a revelation (Shruti) par excellence, hallowed by 
tradition and sanctified by the unstinted awe of num- 
berless generations. It is the most sacred of the sacred 
books of the Hindus, its very name signifying know- 
ledge or wisdom and chronologically the most ancient 
of all ancient compilations. It is a collection of a 
thousand or more hymns and its sanctity and antiquity 
are as unique as its mode of transmission and preser- 
vation till comparatively recent times. In it breathes 
the spirit of the Aryan in India. 


But who were these Aryans who kave left for the 
posterity such a unique collection of verses? - It is 
generally accepted that they were not autochthonous 
or were not originally the inhabitants of India and 
there are some sound reasons to presume that they 
came from outside. The study of similarities between 
Sanskrit on the one hand and Greek, Latin, Avesta- 
Pehlavi on the other hand reveals a common linguistic 
substratum suggesting a common ancestral home. But 
as to where the original home lay there is no unanimity 
among scholars. As different and widely separated 
areas as the Arctic, Mesopotamia, Kashmir, Bactria, 
Central Asia, northern Europe, Central and Western 
Germany and the region covered by Austro-Hungary 
and Bohemia are proposed as the original homes of 
the Aryans. The most widely held view is that their 
original home must have been somewhere in central 


Asia and due to causes natural or otherwise they were 


forced to migrate en masse to more spacious regions 


i soe Somewhere on the route they 

to ups, one wending its way towards 

the other branching of in the ees 

Of this group some settled in 

‘ated into India by way of 

St region. They began to 
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pour into India at a time when the regions between the 
Indus and the heart of Persia were fairly well-watered 
and fertile. Hence it was possible for the early Aryan 
invaders to come in sufficiently large numbers. They 
may have entered India in one or several groups but 
the routes did not seem to have been different. 


The Aryans did not enter a geographical vacuum 
in the Punjab. It was already populated with a people 
who were teeming and fairly advanced in civilization. 
Naturally the invaders had to fight often protracted 
and bloody wars for the possession of the land. In 
these battles the Aryans with their mobile artillery 
in the form of bowmen driving in swiftly moving 
chariots emerged triumphant resulting in the part 
destruction and part subjugation of the original in- 
habitants who were called Dasyus or dasas by them. 


And who were the Dasyus? The Rig Vedic descrip- 
tions of the people conquered by the invading Aryans 
Suggest that the Dasyus were Dravidians. They are 
called of dark complexion, “nose-less” or flat-nosed, 
“harsh” or of different speech, not offering the sacri- 
fice or worship of the Aryan type but phallus wor- 
shippers. As the Aryan hordes poured into India the 
Dravidians had to retreat further inland in face of the 
formidable and irresistible Aryan’ penetration into 
their land. They were not barbarians for they are 
described as living in forts and cities with fortifica- 


tions, and offered tenacious resistance to the onslaught 
of the Aryans. Among them were prominent tribes 
like the Kikatas who contested the advance of the 
Bharatas towards the East and South East, But the 
Aryan with superior Strength, vigour and armament 


enslaved some of them and drove the others further 
inland. 5 f ae ‘ 7 
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Vedas). But 1,500 B. C. is a safer and cautoius date 
in placing the advent of the Aryans into India. 


The geographic horizon of the early Aryans was 
bounded by the river Rasa (Araxes or Jaxartes) on 
the West, the Ganges on the East, the Himalayas on 
the North and the seas on the south. It included the 
fertile territory drained by the Indus and ‘its tribu- 
taries extending as far south as the junction of the 
main river with its branches corresponding roughly 
to the present Punjab, the N. W. Province and the 
Kabul Valley. “We may assume”, says Griswold, “That 
the Vedic settlements occupied the sub-montane re- 
gion where the water is near the surface all the way 
from Kabul to Ambala and also followed the banks 
of the river some distance towards the sea.” The 
river Ganges is directly mentioned but once (R. V. VI, 
75, 5) and though the vedic people had some know- 
ledge of the sea that knowledge was neither intimate 
nor constant. The main features of the landscape 
were the rivers and the seven rivers are a point 0 
very prominent reference in the Rig Veda. With 
their migration into India there was a consequent 
change in the climate affecting the Aryans for gone 
were the long and dreary winters and the year, now 
shows three divisions of time or seasons, known as 
the spring, summer and autumn. ; } 


Social Organization: The Social Organization of the 
Rig Vedic Aryans was basically tribal. Tive tribes 
or peoples—the Yadus, Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and 
Purus are frequently mentioned and seem 10 have 
been. the main components of the Vedic Nation. Each 
mi e had a chieftain and monarchy in some cases at 
main were tyo: The fair tall Aryans on ihe ge hand 
e two: ir ta ans on d 
gma the dusky coloured and AARAA Daye oa the 
Ql per. Though caste in the modern sense of the word 
: et Sos occupational classes seem to have 
a isting. They were there, viz, the Kshatriyas, 
Bra manas and Vaishyas. __ Ee 
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The Kshatriya was the ruling class ‘and the king 
was the Kshatriya par excellence. The Kshatriyas in 
their person combined the tuling and the warrior 
classes, They provided the rulers in times of peace 
and military leaders in times of war. In a word they 
were the favoured ‘class. 

The class which was to dominate the entire Hindu 
society and be the power behind the throne in Ancient 
and Medieaval times was in the Vedic Age as a class 
just below the Kshatriyas. Priesthood was already 
developed before the Aryans entered India and the 
Rig Veda mentions seven different kinds of priests 
—the Hotr, the reciting priest who sang the composed 
hymns being the most important. The Aryans had a 
fairly complicated ritual with Soma offering and fire 
sacrifices and it was the job of the priest to see that 
the ritual was properly performed. Apart from these 
priests, there was the Purohita who was the domestic 
chaplain to the king, as for instance Vishwamitra and 
Vashistha of Sudas and Devapi of Shantanu. The 
priests were rewarded in the form of dakshinas from 
the king. The Kshatriyas and Brahmanas were closely 
connected by ties of mutual dependence. The priest 
was dependent on the Kshatriya for honorarium and 
the Kshatriya needed him for the sacrificial ritual. 

Vaishyas: The last and most numerous class 
was composed of the Vaishyas who were mainly occu- 
pied with agriculture and industry. They had little 
to do with the political, religious and intellectual life 


of the social scale and differing from the Aryans in 
blood, colour and religion. They were the traditional 


workers, whose boundén duty it was to serve ihe 
Aryans.‘ 


Religion: The religion of the Vedic Aryans shows 
the stage just after the birth of the gods. The Vedic 
Aryans were keen in their observation of natural phe- 
nomena and childlike in their deduction of signifi- 
cance, Beyond every natural phenomena they postu- 
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lated an agent through whose office the phenomenon 
made itself manifest. Their gods are in general per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena. They are celestial 
folk, the clan of the shining ones. Their habitat is. in 
the sky and their proper nature, light. They are im- 
mortal with the attributes of wisdom, beauty, bene- 
volence, righteousness, and are the upholders of moral 
Jaw in the Universe. Though they are many, they 
have a tendency to coalesce and their diversity, many 
a times merges into the unity of interdependence. 


Moral Order: With the Rig Vedic Aryans the con- 
ception of Rita was very popular and their very gods 
are expressions of this Order in nature in some form 
or other. Rita is translated as the course of things, 
nature or cosmic order. It is the uniformity of nature 
perceived by the first philosophers oehind the bewild- 
ering diversity of natural phenomena and through this 
great conception of Rita, “the multiplicity of nature 
is reduced to a unity and the multiplicity of the gods 
(corresponding to the multiplicity of nature) is seen 
to. reflect a single will because all are labourers to- 
gether in maintaining a single all comprehensive 
cosmic order.” : 


Rig Vedic gods: Traditionally the Rig Vedic Gods 
are classified into three groups. (1) the celestial gods 
(2) the atmospheric gods (3) the terrestrial gods. 
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punishment of sin. He is pre-eminently the ethical 
sod whose fellowship is broken by sin for sin is ihe 
transgression of the law of Varuna which is unchang- 
ing. He is Omnipresent and Omniscient, lord of life 
and death, whose will and ordinances are followed by 
the gods. But he is also merciful and gracious and 
grants protection and happiness to his worshippers. 
He is the Lord of the ethical Order which is his dis- 
tinctive province. He is a holy god and none can share 
with him the power over moral life and destiny of 
mankind. He is chief among the group of gods called 
the Adityas who may be described as the gods of celes- 
tial light. Their number is not definite for they are 
sometimes 6, 7, 8 and 12. 


Mitra: Mitra is another god who is often associated 
with Varuna. Mitra’s eye is the sun who is another 
celestial god. Surya drives in a car drawn by horses 
numbering from one to seven. He is the dispeller of 
darkness, illuminating the whole world, measuring 
days and prolonging life. He is the soul of all that 
moves or is stationary. 


_ Savitru: He is the god of splendour who drives in 
in his Golden car with a golden pole drawn by brown 
white footed horses and raising his two golden arms 
aloft rousing and blessing all beings. He observes 
ie CIR while the water and the`wind are subject 
o his ordinances. The most st i 
Veda is addressed to him. cally a ae 
Vishnu: Vishnu is a subordinate god who came in 
much prominence in later Hinduism. His main 
achievements are his three steps or strides, which 
refer to the three stages of the Sun. He is constantly 
associated with Indra whom he helped in slaying the 
Demon Vritra. iF sagt 
Pushan: Pushan is a god who looks after the cattle 
and brings them back when gone astray and is essen- 


tially a pastoral deity. His car is drawn by goats 
S.A. I.—2 
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instead of horses. He is a special guardian of paths 
and knows the ways of heaven. 


Ushas: The only female deity of the Rig Vedic Age 
is Ushas, the Goddess of Dawn, extolled in hymns of 
unsurpassed lyrical beauty. She is the daughter born 
in the sky, brilliant, bright, shining, driving in a ma- 
jestic chariot drawn by ruddy horses. She is the 
bountiful goddess who is often propitiated to grant 
wealth. 


The Ashvins: The Ashvins are the inseparable 
twins. They are wondrous, very swift, mighty strong, 
of great wisdom, and handsome. Their most import- 
ant characteristic, however, is their power of healing 
for they are the divine physicians. 


Atmospheric Gods: 


Indra: Indra is the warrior god, the national god 
of the Vedic Indians, the greatest god of the middle 
region, pervading the air. His weapon is the thunder- 
bolt. With Vayu as his charioteer, he drives through 
the air in a golden chariot. His favourite beverage 
is the Soma. His greatest heroic deed was the slaying 
of the demon Vritra who obstructed the waters. Indra 
fought many other demons and the Vedic Aryans de- 
voutly turned to him to protect them in their con- 
flicts. The Maruts, Rudra and Parjanya are the cther 
atmospheric gods. 


Terrestrial Gods: 


Agni; Agni who is described as butter-backed, 
butter-faced, butter-haired with reference to the obla- 
tions which he receives and flame-haired, burning 
jawed, thousand eyed with reference to his flames is 
of a domestic nature and is spoken of as a friend and 
a kinsman. He is the dispeller of darkness night- 
foes, hostile magic, demons and illness, He dwells 
in the Vedi or fire-pit and is strengthened with fuel, 
ghee and Soma. He is a mediator and a messenger 
between gods and men. He is the high priest, the 
intercessor and the judge, and one who corrects 
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mistakes in sacrificial rituals. He is the priestly god 
as Indra is the warrior, god. 

The Rig Vedic Ethics were essentially tribal ethics. 
All such behaviour as was conducive to the benefit 
of the tribe as a whole or would facilitate the regula- 
tion of social relations was naturally praised. Rig 
| Vedic ethics generally insisted on not to kill or curse 
| or deceive, to gamble, or at least to cheat at gambling 
and to indulge immoderately in wine, anger or dice. 
The five moral obligations towards the clan or tribe 
formed the pivotal point in Rig Vedic ethics. 

Sacrifice: Sacrifice is a rite in which something is 
forfeited or destroyed with the object of securing di- 
vine mercy or favour or of establishing relations bet- 
ween a source of spiritual strength and one in need of 
it. Sacrifice was a main form of worship used by the 
Í Rig Vedic Aryans. The sacrificial ritual was already 
Í regularised and developed in the Indo-Iranian Period 
| and the Rig Vedic period saw further addition and 
Í elaboration. It is through sacrifice that an approach 
l to the gods was sought and upon its proper perform- 
| ance depended the nature of the-favour granted. This 
| resulted in the crystallization of a group of specialists 

employed in the ritual as the priestly class which þe- 
came increasingly important. 

Social Life: The organisation of Rig Vedie society 
was mainly tribal and within the clan or tribe the 
family was the basic unit. The father was the head of 
the family. Women had an important and honoured 
position and their development was not fettered by 
any of the limitations associated with their sex in 
later times. There was no stigma attached to woman- 
hood and they enjoyed’a status of dignity, independ- 
ence and equality. Child marriages were unknown 
and widow marriages common. The sacrifice had a 
religious as well as a social significance for it was an 
occasion for a large gathering. Soma was the popular 
drink and chariot racing the favourite sport.. The 
warriors carried bows and arrows with the arrow- 
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heads tipped either with horn or metal and sometimes 
smeared with poison. The bowman wore some kind 
of protective armour and besides his- normal equip- 
ment carried spears and juvelins. 


The people lived in houses built of wood with a 
compound or enclosure all around cpening into gates 
or wickets. The furniture in such houses was simple 
and was primarily restricted to bedsteads, divans, 
stools and mats made either of split bamboo or- grass. 
The seats had cushions and the beds were made more 
comfortable by using mattresses, pillows and cover- 
lets. The dress of the people was made out of wool, 
cotton or silk according to the status and the taste of 
the person. The dress of the men consisted of an 
oblong strip of cloth which covered the lower portion 
of the body, an overgarment covering the upper half 
and a turban. The women also used some form of a 
turban and with the addition of a veil their dress was 
essentially of the same kind as men’s. Footwear made 
of grass or wood or leather was common and an 
umpielia and a stick completed the fashionable man’s 
outfit. 


The Rig Vedie economy was in the main agricul- 
tural. The Vaishyas as a class formed the bulk of 
agriculturists who produced the grain which along 
with meat and beaf formed the diet of the people: 
Trade and commerce were not very important an 
barter was the best known method of economic eX- 
change. Large herds of goats, cows, buffaloes, horses 
and land constituted the wealth of the nation. Poli- 
tical history of the Vedic period is alrnost hopeless in 
its vagueness, The Bharatas were the most important 
of the Rig Vedic tribe and were settled in the country 


between the Sarasvati and the Jamuna. They fought - 


both against their Aryan rivals on the west and the 
non-Aryan enemies on the east. The Purus—-another 
tribe—lived on the either side of the Sarasvati and 
were neighbours and rivals of the Bharatas. The 


Anus were their allies against the Bharatas. and lived 
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un the Ravi with the Druhyus to their west and the 
Yadus and the Turvashas probably further south. 


Divodasa was a great king of the Bharata tribe and 
his descendant: was Sudasa, the son of Paijavana. 
Divodasa successfully fought against the Purus, Yadus 
and Turvashas on the one hand and the Dasa chief 
Shambara, the Panis, etc. on the other. Sudasa had 
Vishwamitra at first as his chief priest, but later on 
Vashishtha being appointed in Vishwamitra’s place, it 
led to a long and bitter rivalry among the two farnilies. 
Sudasa is celebrated for his glorious victories over the 
ten allied tribes of the Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, 
Druhyus and others. : Sudas also defeated the non- 
Aryan tribes of the Ayas, Sigrus, Yakshas united 
under a king Bheda who attacked his kingdom from 
the east but Sudasa quickly returned and defeated 
them on the Jamuna, He was not oniy a great warrior 
but a scholar as well and tradition credits him with 
the composition of the 133rd, hymn of the Tenth Book. 
Shantanu is another King mentioned in the Rig Veda. 
His priest Devapi performed a rain-inducing sacrifice 
for him. But the name of the Bharatas is immortal- 
ised by the great epic Mahabharata. The position of 
the epic in our. ancient literature is unique. For it is 
not only an epic, a work of poetic art but also a ma- 
nual of morality, law and philosophy, supported by 
the most hoary tradition and as such possessing un- 
impeachable authority, in a word as the late Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar has so aptly put it “the substance of our 
collective unconscious”. But the Mahabharata has 
become so with several additions and depositions, 
alterations and adjustments. Essentially it is a story, 
story of a great and bloody battle fought between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas which resulted in the 
ruin of the house of the Bharatas. The original 
Bharata describing and restricting only to these heroic 
and destructive deeds was but only a quarter of its 
present size. In the earliest period of its composition: 
the Bharata must have aepptange both the story and 
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ancient custom of levirate. This Bhishma refused to 
do. Then Satyavati remembered her illegitimate chilé 
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possible as soon as the lay, formerly sung was dis- | 
associated from music and repeated as a heroic tale 
of antiquity. This union was the foundation of the 
present epic. The story by its very nature must have | 
proved immensely popular and attracted the atten- | 
tion of the priestly class who might have been res- | 
ponsible for the addition of the didactic element to | 
it so that finally the Mahabharata became not only just | 
a Veda, but so important a Veda that to read it was | 
to dispense with the need of reading any other Veda. | 


The Actors in the story: The main story of the 
Mahabharata deals with the deeds of the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. | 


In the land of the Bharatas ruled a King named | 
Shantanu, of the House of the Kurus. He had a son | 
called Bhishma begotten by him from the goddess 
Ganga and who was appointed as. the successor to 
the throne. Some time later, however, Shantanu me 
a beautiful fisher girl Satyavati, fell in love with her 
and desired to marry her. But her father agreed to 
this only if Shantanu would appoint the son borne | 
by Satyavati to the throne to which Shantanu woul 
not consent. But neither could he bring himself up 
to give up Satyavati. Bhishma, in the meanwhile © 
learnt about his father’s predilection and going w 
Satyavatis father not only renounced his claim 1 | 
the throne but also declared his intention to observe 
the vow of chastity so as to make it impossible to con- 
stitute any claim to the throne from his side. So finally 
Shantanu married Satyavati who bore him two sons, 
Chitrangada and Vichitravirya. Chitrangada was 
killed in a battle with a Gandharva and afte 
Shantanu’s death Vichitravirya succeeded to the 
throne, But as Vichitravirya died childless Bhishm? 
was requested to beget descendants by the surviving 
widows of Vichitravirya in accordance with 


the lays and at a later date their union was rendered | 


of 
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Vyasa who begot Dhritarashtra—who was born blind 
—‘and Pandu and Vidura. Dhritarashtra was marired 
to Gandhari, the daughter of the King of Gandhara 
and had 100 sons, the eldest of whom was Duryo- 
dhana. Pandu had two wives, Kunti, daughter of a 
King of the Yadavas and Madri, sister of Shalya, king 
of the Madras. Kunti gave birth to Yudisthira, Arjuna 
and Bhima while Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons 
of Madri. Dhritarashtra being blind, Pandu became 
the king but after his death the former assumed charge 
of the government. The five Pandavas along with 
their 100 cousins were brought up at Dhritarashtra’s 
court and educated and trained in the art of war. The 
sons of Pandu always excelled the sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra at displays of sports and games and this 
naturally made the latter very much jealous of the 
former. In due course Yudhisthira was appointed 
the heir to the throne but seeing the exploits of the 
Pandavas Dhritarashtra felt apprehensive about the 
future of his own sons and agreed to a plot hatched 
by Duryodhana with the help of his friend Karna 
and his maternal uncle Shakuni. The Pandavas were 
beguiled into a house very skilfully built out of lac 
which was subsequently set on fire. But the Panda- 
vas escaped and wandering from forest to forest went 
to the Kingdom of Panchala where Arjuna, outdoing 
all the other competitors married Draupadi. This and 
many other events like the regaining of the Kingdom 
by the Pandavas, the game of dice, the banishment of 
Pandavas lead finally to a war which was fought very 
bitterly for 18 days and which practically resulted in 
mutual destruction. This in brief is the story of the 
Mahabharata. 

The story of Ramayana, the other great epic of India 
deals with the life of Rama, his stay in the forest for 
14 years, the abduction of Sita by Ravana who is 
killed by Rama and their happy return to Ayodhya. 


Though many of the episodes in the Mahabharata 
may smack of the supernatural and the fantastic, it 
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| 
cannot be gainsaid that the story of the Bharata war 
has a historical foundation and may be tentatively 
dated in circa, 1,400 B. C. But what is of interest to us | 
is not so much the historical. material in the epic as | 
the social, religious and. the economic condition re- 
vealed by it. 


Political Conditions: The India of the epic period 
reveals the existence of a number of peoples or clans 
settled in small patches of territory. Politically they 
were independent of each other though ethnically and 
in matters of religion they were bound by identity or 
similarities. These clans were often at war with each 
other which resulted in adjustments in the proportions | 
of their territories from time to time. Many of them | 
were monarchical in constitution’ but republican states | 
were not rare. Monarchy, wherever prevalent was 
hereditary and in the republican states the councils 
of the elders managed the affairs of the state. Gene- 
rally the clans living on the borders of the Aryan 
colonies were republican. . The King had an absolute 
power of punishment and he personified the rule of 
Justice. r | 

The Kuru Kingdom: The kingd à rus, 
which was incidentally, the a eee 
powerful in the epic times, 


e belonged to the Pua 
ita who lived in the 9t 

e a o nistorically important king 
the Mahabharata and the P See ee tee vee 
pe ar : e Puranas, He. learned 
in He science of the duties of kings ai ae oneaitedl s 
with many noble qualities. He was 4 highly intelli- 

gent ruler, a great hero, wielding a powerful bow and 
never missing his aim. Under him the country was : 
Prosperous, tranquil and happy. He wag married to — 
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a Madra princess and ruled for 24 years dying at the | 
age of sixty. 

Janamejaya: Parikshita had four sons (1) Jana- 
mejaya (2) Bhimsena (3) Ugrasena, and (4) Shruta- 
sena. Janamejaya the eldest, after Parikshita’s death 
sueceeded to the throne. He conquered Taxila where 
he is supposed to have performed the serpent-sacrifice. 
The conquest of Taxila: must have been preceded by 
the extension of his sway over the country of the 
Madras or Central Punjab. He is also reported to 
have performed two horse-sacrifices which were the 
occasions on which he had disputes with the Branmans. 
After Janamejaya ruled Satanika, Asvamedhadatta, 
Adhisima Krishna and Nichakshu in succession. 
During the reign of Nichakshu the Kaurava capital 
Hastinapura was carried away by the Ganges and the 
capital was now transferred to Kaushambi. In the 
following period through a series of calamities which 
they. suffered the Kauravas lost their importance and 
the political centre of gravity was shifted to Videha. 


King Janaka of Videha: The most prominent and 
notable figure of the period was King Janaka, the 
philosopher King of Videha. Janaka is described as 
a Samrat (Supreme King) and as such must have 
wielded considerable power. The Kingdom of Videha 
corresponded roughly to the modern district of Tirhut 
in North Bihar in the 7th century B. C. when Janaka 
ruled. The capital of Videha was Mithila identified 
with the small town of Janakapura just within the 
Nepal border. Janaka was famed for his patronage 
of culture and philosophy. His court was thronged 
by philosophers from Koshala and the Kuru-Panchala 
countries. j 

With the story of Janaka we have moved on almost 
to the 7th century B. C. While these tribes were fight- 
ing for political supremacy and kings were enthroned 
and dethroned, in: the lonely forests were seen the 
retiring figures of the hermits and sages who entirely 
unaffected by the turmoil of political struggle were 
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4 lost in meditation and stumbled upon a unique dis- | 
A covery that almost revolutionized India’s thought. 
? About this great discovery more in the next chapter. 


IV 
THE GREAT DISCOVERY 


THE interval between the age of the Rig Veda and | 
the epic times witnessed the growth and development | 
of political, economic, social and religious conditions. | 
Rig Vedic polity shows that Indo-Aryan tribal society 
was being slowly transformed into the aggregate of 
tribes or the ‘folk’. The tribe, in the Rig Vedic period j 
was divided into a number of social groups called the 
vishas’ -which meant either a territorial division or | 
else a communal group. The government of each | 
tribal unit was usually vested in a monarch whose | 
powers were regulated by the tribal assemblies: The | 
tribal society, as we have already seen, was divided | 
into classes. Gradually the king emerged as the most j 
important personality almost invested with an aura | 
of divinity and this synchronised with the evolution j 
of leagues of tribes or tribal amalgamation. 
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customs and economic conditions are undergoing a 
constant process of evolution consequent upon the 
onward infiltration of the Aryans. 

In the sphere of religion the intervening period 
shows a very complicated development in the sacrifi- 
cial ritual. A new feature is the growing number of 
hermits frequenting lonely forests either for the re- 
gular and uninterrupted performance of sacrificial 
ceremonies or for the proper performance of medita- 
tion and asceticism. This growth of the sacrificial 
ritual is most clearly reflected in the liturgical litera- 
ture of the Brahmanas and the Atharva Veda mirrors 
with high fidelity the effects of ideologicai: adjust- 
ments due to racial fusions. 

But it was in the philosophical sphere that the pas- 
sage of centuries saw a most significant discovery 
which can aptly be described as the great discovery. 
What this great discovery was we shall now see. 

The 27th Hymn of the First Mandala of the Rig 
Veda contains a prayer to Agni (Fire) which reads 
as follows: 

“With reverence I shall worship thee who art long 
tailed like a horse, Agni the king of worship. 

May he our son of strength, proceeding on his broad 
way, the propitious, become bountiful to us. j 

Thus protect us always, thou who hast a full life, 
from the mortal who seeks to do us harm, whether 
near or afar. 

And mayest thou, O Agni, announce to the gods 
this our newest efficient Gayatri song. 

_ Let us partake of all booty that is highest and that 
is middle; help us to the wealth that is nearest. 

O god with bright splendour, thou art the distri- 
butor. Thou instantly flowest for the liberal ‘giver 
in the wave of the river, near at hand”, t 

Then the first chapter of the Aitareya Brahmana of 
the Rig Veda declares thus: ; 
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“They offer the Agni-Vishnu rice-cake which þe- 
|) i longs to the Dikshiniya Ishti (and put its several 
k parts) on eleven potsherds. They offer it really to 

i all the deities of this (Ishti) without foregoing any 
one. For Agni is all the deities and Vishnu is all the 
deities. For these two (divine) bodies Agni and | 
Vishnu are the two ends of the sacrifice .. . Here they i 
say, if there be eleven potsherds on which portions of | 
the rice-cake are put, and (only) two deities, Agni | 
and Vishnu, what arrangement: is there for the two, | 
or what division? 


(The answer is) the rice-cake portions on cight pot- | 
sherds belong to Agni, for the Gayatri verse consists | 
of eight syllables and the Gayatri is Agni’s metre... | 
The Hotr must recite seventeen verses for the wooden is 
sticks to be thrown into the fire.” 

Now the following extract is from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad. 

“All this is Brahman. Let a man meditate on that | 
(visible world) as beginning, ending and breathing in ! 

; Now man is a creature of will. 

According to what his will is in this world, so will ke 


be when he has departed this lif : 
have his will and belief. Teh ase theretone 


The three extracts quoted abo i 
extract ve e i 
trends of thought in three distinct epochs. ‘The ayn 
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from the Rig Veda brings out the salient character- 
istics of the philosophy of the people. It is enlivened 
with childlike simplicity and poetic grasp. The Rig 
Vedie rishis observed the natural phenomena like 
thunder, lightening and rain and the wonderful nature 
and brilliance of fire and it is power over darkness. 
They personified the powers of nature which in virtue 
of their greatness and strength became their gods. 
We saw earlier how the Rig Vedic gods fall into three 
regular and distinct classes. These gods are divinities 
only in a specific sense for “though called ‘gods’ they 
are necessarily conceived in a human i1nould and are 
regarded as being actuated by the same motives and 
passions as the persons that conceive them”. They 
are necessarily anthropomorphic and point to a con- 
viction that “the visible world is not in itself final and 
that there is a reality lying hidden in it. Maxmuller 
describes these ideas as henotheistic meaning thereby 
that each -god is addressed “as for the time being the 
only god in existence with an entire forgetfulness of 
all other gods”.’ Another characteristic of the Rig 
Vedic gods is that they are surprisingly close to nature 
and are not completely personalised. 


The Conception of Rita: The Conception cf Rita 
has a place of importance and significance in vedic 
thought. Rita originally meant uniformity of nature 
or the ordered course of things such as is indicated 
by regular occurrence of natural phenomena. The 
vedic gods are essentially the agents who maintain 
the cosmic order and the order of moral law the latter 
Sense being the natural outcome of the former. When 
once this common trait or tendency in the different 
gods was observed it was not difficult to arrive at the 
unity of the godhead and vague hints of such a concep- 
tion are already given in the Rig Veda. 


While vedic thought was developing on the lines 
indicated above the religion of the people was also 
assuming a more complex nature: Sacrifice was the 
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accepted method of propitiation and during the course l 
of time the ritual of sacrifice was characterised by such Í 
complications that it produced a naturally sceptical | 
reaction. Sacrifice, in the beginning, was means to an | 
end but as time passed it threatened to become almost | 
the end in itself. Thinking minds consequently ques- | 
tioned its efficacy and the reaction came in the form | 
of Upanishadie speculations. 


The Upanishads: The Upanishads are a body of 
texts containing ideas so bold and varied that the age Í 
that produced such a literature may justifiably be 
described as an age of intellectual revolution. The | 
Upanishads are as many as two hundred in number | 
but hardly more than a dozen are of primary import- | 
ance. These may generally be regarded as pre- 
Buddhistic and show a similarity of method and con- 
clusions. So different are the tenor and nature of 
these conclusions that we may justly regard with | 
Dr. Dasgupta that “the passage of the Indian mind | 
from the Brahmanic to the Upanishadic thought is | 
probably the most remarkable event in the history 
of philosophic thought.” 

Non-Brahmanic influence: So different are the 
Upanishads in their boldness of approach and startling 
nature of conclusions that scholars have not unnatu- 
rally taken them to be the embodiment of Kshatriya 
thought as opposed to Brahmanic speculations. We 
hoe of Brahmanas going to the Kshatriyas for the 

ighest knowledge and it is probable that the Upa- 


nishads incorporate the philosophy of non-Brahmanic 


schools which has ultimat it ination i 
the hands of the Sre ee oe R sis 


Two Central Concepts: “Al t 
Upanishads”, „Observes Deussen, Re T R ae 
fundamental ideas. These are (1) The Brahman and 
(2) the Atman”, These two terms are generally so 
used as to suggest synonymity but instances in which 
they are fundamentally used in contradistinction’ to 
each other are not rare. When used indiscriminately 
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both the terms signify the inner essence of the indi- 
vidual as well as of the whole world and as such can- 
not be considered separate from each other, but when- 
ever the difference is sought to be made Brahman 
means the eternal principle and Atman the same 
principle realized in. ourselves. 


Atman: The etymology of the word Atman is 
doubtful and the development of its meaning has gone 
through three distinct stages—(1) breath, (2) soul (3) 
self. The origin of the conception, however, could be 
sought in the later Vedic effect of viewing the whole 
world as a cosmic individual. Atman, in the words of 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan “is the subject which persists 
throughout the changes, the common factor in the 
states of waking, dream, sleep, death, rebirth and final 
deliverance. It is the simple truth that nothing can 
destroy. Death does not touch it nor vice dissolve it. 
Permanence, continuity, unity, eternal activity are its 
characteristics. It is a world self-ecomplete. There is 
nothing outside it to set against it”. i 


Brahman: Just as the result of the subjective spe- 
culation of the Upanishadic philosophers was the dis- 
covery of the Atman so in the objective sphere it was 
Brahman. They looked upon all external phenomena, 
analysed them and came to the conclusion that there 
was an abiding element such as always persisted 
through all the cycles of changes, an essence, to say, 
of all that exists, Moreover Brahman to them meant 
the cosmical principle of the universe, the power 
which presents itself to us materialized in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves, and receives 
back into itself all worlds, the infinite eternal divine 
power. And this Brahman revealed: itself as Sat 
(being) chit (thought) and Ananda (Bliss). 

Atman-Brahman: (1) Thus by an analysis of all 
Subjective and objective. phenomena the Upanishadic 
thinkers arrived at the concepts of Atman and Brah- 
man. To them Atman the self of man ‘consisted’ “in 
the truly objective, which can never become an object. 
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It is the person that sees, not the object seen. It is not 
the bundle of qualities’ called the “Me” but the I 
which remains beyond and behind inspecting all these 
qualities.” Then through a supreme and memorable 
sweep of intuition emerged the epoch-making con 
cept that Brahman is Atman. ‘The enunciation of this 
doctrine which could be simply expressed by ihe «qua- 
tion—Brahman=Atman. was. so revolutionery that it 
marks the most important advance in the whole his- 
tory of philosophy. The bold declaration of these 
thinkers that the Individual as well as the world are the 
manifestation of the same reality and are therefore, 
essentially one forms the pivotal point of subsequent 
Indian thought. In this single utterance Tat Tvam 
asi (that thou art) are fused two distinct currents of 
thought the one resulting from the desire to under- 
stand the true nature of man and the other, that of 
the objective world and the fusion of two such out- 
wardly different but inwardly similar conceptions 
into one is the chief point of Upanishadie thought. 


_ Ethics. The discovery of the identity of the sub- 
jective with the objective atman with Brahman had 
natural repercussions on the ethical ideas. The basis 
of Upanishadic ethics is, to be found in the conception 
of the evil, not as transgression of the rule of the gods 
oe negligence of sacrificial ritual as in the earlier times 
ut as the result of a metaphysical error which sees 
variety alone where there is also the unity of Brah- 
a ee 
; it or cuts it up int à res 
poo as distinct from nC Ee ‘due 
2 O ection side to this mistaken view of reality 
Em E is on the theoretical side. Hence along 
change in behaviour, “No longer cee was a similon 
i E A o Beet was sacrificial ritual 
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tion given by the Upanishadas in the ethical sphere. 
Moral conduct according to the Upanishads is self- 
realized conduct, “if by the self we mean not the 
empirical self, with all its weakness and vulgarity, 
selfishness and smallness, but the deeper nature of 
man, free from all fetters of selfish individuality.” 


Significance: Such was the advance of Upanishadie 
thought over the speculations of the vedas that it 
signifies not a continuation but a revolutionery de- 
parture from the latter. Gone were the days of 
thoughts of shadowy gods lurking over the mountains 
and wandering in the clouds, shining with the lighten- 
ing and roaring with thunder, for man had found God 
that was him and no longer need he go to the sacri- 
ficial post to propitiate Him. For how can one pro- 
pitiate his own self that is Him. One can only :mder- 
stand him. Thus was ritualism replaced hy know- 
ledge, external deeds by inner comprehension. 


TOWARDS AN EMPIRE 


THE story which was narrated heretofore was essen- 
tially of the tract of land that was, more or less, com- 
pletely aryanised. But now the scene shifts and we 
turn towards Madhyadesha, or to be more precise to 
Magadha. : 

Magadha occupies a unique and proud place in the 
annals of Ancient India. The land which echoed the 
spiritual and ethical teachings of Gautama, the 
Buddha and Mahavira, the Jaina, saw in its passage of 
time the rise and fall of mighty monarchies. But 
more important than these political associations is the 
aryan-non-aryan cultural complex which always ser- 
meates the history of Magadha. In its historical, 
S. A.I1.—3 
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social, religious and philosophical make-up the land | 
presents absorbing problems of primal diversities and | 
ultimate synthesis. At the time the vedic Aryans were | 
making efforts to penetrate eastwards Magadha pro: | 
bably contained a population characterised by pecu- l 
liar ideas and customs of its own. | 
} 
i 


The land that acquired such unique fame in later 
centuries was not looked upon with favour by the 
vedic Aryans. The Magadha was thought fit to bea | 
sacrificial victim and fever is wished way to him by | 
a hymn of the Atharva Veda. The Magadha is re- | 
garded as a close friend of the Vratya and a Brahmana © 
living in Magadha is called a Brahmana by courtesy | 
only. All these indications clearly show that in vedic | 
times Magadha was inhabited by a people with an | 
unvedic civilization and an unvedic Aryan—if not 
non-Aryan—culture. The significance of it must be | 
then, sought in the fact that Magadha was not fully | 
Brahmanized then. Thus it is that we find that the | 
teachings of Gautama, the Buddha spread with 50 | 
much comparative ease in Magadha and it is als0 | 
significant that it was in this land that the final trans’ 
tion from tribe to an empire took place. l 


The Four Kingdoms: With the ime 
: assage of tim 
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His death was a sad one for his son Ajaiasatru who 
succeeded him tortured him to death. At Bimbisara’s 
death Kosaladevi died of grief and her brother con- 
fiscated the village of Kasi which was given as pin- 
money. This enraged Ajatashatru who declared war 
upon Pasenadi. At first he was victorious but was 
Jater taken captive. Ajatashatru then gave an under- 
taking not to resort to violence again, was released 
and in order to seal the new friendship Pasenadi gave 
him his daughter Vajra in marriage. He also made 
war on the licchavis of Vaishali and through the 
treachery of a Brahmana Vassakara destroyed them. 
He fortified his capital Rajagriha apprehending an 
attack by Pradyota of Avanti but we do not know 
whether it ever materialized. Soon after his father’s 
death, we are told, he went to see the Buddha and a 
long conversation ensued which is recorded in the 
Digha Nikaya. He built the fortified town of Patali- 
putra which later on became the capital of Magadha. 
His reign lasted for thirty-two years. 


Koshala: The Kingdom of the Koshalas was ruled 
over by Pasenadi whose real name may have been 
Agnidatta. He was educated at Taxila the famous seat 
of learning and as a ruler gave himself wholeheartedly 
to his administrative duties and valued the compa- 
nionship of wise and good men. He was a prominent 
follower of the Buddha and a close friend. He keenly 
desired to be matrimonially connected with the 
Shakyas who, however, cheated him by giving a slave 
girl Vasabhakhattiya in marriage to him. This so 
much angered his son and successor Vidudabha that 
he declared a war on the Shakyas and massacred them. 
The capital of the Koshalas was at Shravasti. 


Udayana: The Kingdom of the Vatsas was ruled 
over by Udayana, the hero of many heroic and ro- 
mantic legends. How he contrived to marry Vasava- 
datta the daughter of Pradyota of Avanti is a charm- 
ing story. King Pradyota, nicknamed the Fierce, of 
Avanti, we are told, one day asked his minister whe- 
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ther he knew of any other king who was as mighty | 
and glorious as: him. The minister told Pradyota 
about Udayana of Kaushambi. This enraged Pradyota | 
who wanted to have Udayana arrested. ‘This, the 
minister pointed out was not easy as Udayana knew an 
elephant charm by using which he could drive away 
elephants. Then the king suggested a strategem. He 
had a mechanical elephant made of wood, wrapped 
about with strips of cloth and deftly painted, and | 
turned it loose on the bank of a certain lake near the 
country of his enemy. Within the belly of the ele- | 
phant sixty men walked back and forth; every now 


and then, they loaded their shovels with elephant 
dung and dumped it out. A certain woodman saw 
the elephant and thinking to himself, ‘just the thing 
for our king,’ went and told the king, Your Majesty, | 
I saw a noble elephant, pure white even as the peak | 
of Kelasa, just the sort of elephant your Majesty | 
would like; Udayana set out after the elephant, re- 
cited the spell but it failed to work on the wooden | 
elephant, In the meanwhile Pradyota, with his army | 
closed in upon him, had him arrested and thrown into 
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it this way? Then Vasavadatta replied in anger 
‘What do you mean by those words? Do you eall such 
as I a hunchback? Villain of a leper that you are.’ 
At this Udayana lifted the fringe of the curtain and lo 
and behold instead of an ugly hunchback he saw the 
charming and beautiful Vasavadatta. So surprised 
was he that the words ‘who are yow could hardly pass 
his lips. ‘I am Vasavadatta, the daughter of Pradyota 
of Avanti’ replied the maiden. Now the truth was 
out. There was no more learning for her and teaching 
for him and so madly were they in love with each 
other that impatiently they made bold plans of run- 
ning away together. Udayana bid his time and cne 
day mounting a fast elephant escaped with Vasava- 
datta. The king’s guards followed him but he had 
taken leather bags full of coins with him and from 
which he scattered the coins on the ground. While 
his pursuers delayed because of their greed for silver, 
Udayana reached his own stockade built without the 
city and lived happily ever after. 


The Sixteen Peoples: Besides these four great 
kingdoms the Pali books mention twelve clans: (1) 
Amga, Kasi, Vajji, Malla, Cheti, Kuru, Panchala, 
Maccha, Surasena, Assaka, Gandhara and Kamboja. 
The list is more or less tribal and not geographical. 
Most of the kings mentioned in the foregoing pages 
were devoted followers of Gautama, the Buddha who 
lived and preached in the same age. Numerous are 
the occasions when the Pali books refer to the visits 
of these kings and their conversation with the ‘Light 
of Asia’. 

But first we shall see how he started his life before 
Gautama became the “Light of Asia”. 


His Life: Biographies of Gautama in a connected 
and complete form are compilations of post-Christ 
centuries and hence are embellished with a large 
amount of extraneous matter which was in a process 
of growth all through the centuries after his death. 
Gleanings from the earliest accounts reveal that 
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Shudhodana, a petty Shakyan chieftain with his capital 
at Kapilavastu was his father. Gautama was born in | 
the Lumbini forest and after seven days after his | 
birth his mother died. After the death of his mother | 
he was brought up by his mother’s sister. He was 
brought up with the same pomp and glory as would 
any Indian prince be brought up in those days. Three 
palaces were built for his use: one for summer, the 
other for the winter and the third for the rainy season. 
In these palaces he spent his days surrounded by fe | 
male dancers and musicians in idle nothings and un- | 
disturbed place. At a young age he was married to | 
Rahulamata (known as Yashodhara in later accounts). | 
Soon Gautama tired of the melancholy succession of 
the days of cloying happiness and was disturbed and 
restless. Then on various occasions, while out on 
pleasure drives, he saw an old man, a sickman, a dead | 
body and a recluse, sights which he had never seen 
before. These turned his thoughts from pleasure to 
the fundamental problems of here and hereafter. The 
gentle murmurings of dissatisfaction assumed in 
course of time, a definite form in the shape of his re- 
solve to become an ascetic. Then news came «hat 4 
ae was born unto him, and his resolve became firm, 
ae oe of all traces of hesitation, and looking on his 

e and child in their jewelled chamber for the last 


time he left the limits of the town, shé © hig halt 
and beard and adopted the life aaa of His 
gious beggar. 
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way to the camp township at Uruvela, sat himself 
under a fig tree in contemplation of deliverance. 
There he reflected on the causes leading to this all 
pervading misery called existence and found a way 
f it in the form of his concept of Nirvana. Soon 


about preaching his doctrine from place to place for 
15 years, during which time he wielded his monastic 
to a unique force in many respects. 
Then at the age of eighty he laid down that last body 
of his betwixt the twin shala trees in Kushinara an 
Nirana with his last message 
to his followers scarcely out of his lips, “decay is in- 
herent in all component things work out your salva- 
tion with diligence.” 


His personality: The portrait of the Buddha as re- 
vealed in the Pali Books is that of a towering per- 
sonality. He was a man of stately build and royal 
mein. He had a rich and resonant voice and there was 
always on his face that lustre and glory which come 
of supreme peace. He was affable and of an equable 
temper which he rarely lost even under extreme pro- 
vocation. He was a master of the art of quick re- 
partee and a ready story teller of amusing and sar- 
castic tales surcharged with obvious moral preaching. 
He was an excellent diner out and was always sought 
by kings and commoners alike. He was a fearless 
critic of the Brahmanas and their teaching and ridi- 
culed the meaningless pomp of the sacrificial ritual 
of the out-moded vedas. From his innumerable 
uiterances we get a picture of a rational thinker and 
a confident reformer, a prince turned a religious wan- 
derer and a philosopher turned a moralist. Indeed it 
was his magnificently unique personality which con- 
tributed in no less a measure to the wide spread of 
his system winning for it royal favour and popular 
support. 


His Teaching: The fundamental basis. over which 
the very super structure of subsequent Buddhist 
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thought is formed is the acceptance of unending misery 
as a concomitant condition of life. The Buddha. pre- 
sumes that life and all that is associated with it is 
nothing but pain and proceeding from this starting 
point, he strives to discover and escape from this all 
enveloping sorrow, Having accepted this central fact 
of sorrow, he inquires into its cause and promptly 
comes to the conclusion that ignorance--.abject igno- 
rance—is the prime cause of it. As an answer to the 
problem of the starting 
he formulates the four noble truths of suffering, its 


origin, its cessation, and the noble eightfold path. 
i The Buddha’s most i 
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monastic movement and the problem of moral living 
is the central pivot of all Buddhist philosophy. Bud- 
dhist conception of moral living is embodied in the 
noble eight-fold path which lays an overwhelming 
emphasis on right speech, right action, right liveli- 
hood, right exertion, right recollection, and right 
mindfulness. To his disciples the Buddha says, “Thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not live a life of impurity 
or lying or destroying life or drinking intoxicating 
liquors.” 


The Samgha: Religious mendicants leading a life 
of seclusion and piety and wandering from place to 
place was not an isolated phenomenon in Gautama’s 
days. The Pali sacred texts speak of such bodies as 
the Parivarajakas who wandered singly or in groups 
and took up their temporary abode in houses or huts 
set apart by good layment. Many of them practised 
their own theories of holy living but more often than 
not they followed the teachings of a single master 
and were called samghas or ganas. We are told of 
six such teachers who had their own bands. The 
history of religious mendicancy can be traced to a 
more remote antiquity than the time immediately 
preceding the rise of the Buddha and it is more than 
probable that the Buddhist monastic order was model- 
led on the existing systems. But the peculiarity of 
the Buddhist system lay in this that their monastic 
order had better solidarity and regularity and repre- 
sented the maximum organization in Hindu religious 
life and “was pervaded by a spirit of intense locali- 
sation”. As time went the rules of admission and 
Initiation were formulated on a very distinct basis. 
The Buddhist Samgha had a complete control over the 
discipline and conduct not only of the group but also 
the individual and as such was armed with various 
rules and regulations designed to meet any ‘contin- 
gency. It was with the help of such an organization, 


perhaps the first of its kind in the religious history 
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of the world, that. Buddhism contrived to live and 
spread practically all over India and the far east. 


Mahavira the Jina: The teachings of Mahavira, 
the Jina are a product of the same intellectual reac- 
tion as Buddhism and the Upanishadic thought. 
Another characteristic which Jainism shared with 
Buddhism was that it was primarily a Kshatriya re- 
ligious movement and as such was a protest against 
the senseless sacrificial slaughter and the extravagant 
pretensions of the Brahmanical priestly class. 

Vardhamana Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, ac- 
cording to traditional accounts was the son of a Joble- 
man Siddhartha of Kundapura or Kundagrama, a 
suburb of Vaishali. Siddhartha was well connected 
with the then ruling aristocracy through ties of mar- 
riage and we are told that Trishala his wife was a 
sister of the king of Vaishali. Mahavira seems to have 
made good use of his position in the propagation of his 
creed in later years. Vardhamana lived in the house 
of his parents till their death, after which he suc- 
ceeded along with his brother Nandivardhana t0 
whatever principality they had. He was married to 
Jashoda and had from her a daughter valled Anojja, 


or Priyadarshana who was marrie j 3 js 
Jamali was, in the earl d to Jamali. Th 
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end. The Jainas, on the other hand, hold that Being 
is not of a persistent and unalterable nature and is 
“Joined to production, continuation and destruction”. 
“This theory, they call the Indefiniteness of Being 
(anekantavada) ; it comes to this; existing things are 
permanent only as regards their substance, but their 
accidents or qualities originate and perish. . To ex- 
plain; a material thing continues forever to exist as 
matter. This matter, however, may assume any shape 
and quality. It is clear that the Brahmanical specula- 
tions are concerned with transcendental Being while 
the Jain view deals with Being as given in common 
experience.” 


“Different from matter and material things are the 
souls. There is an infinite number of them and they 
differ in size according as the body they occupy is 
large or small. Their characteristic mark is intelli- 
gence, which may be observed by extrinsic causes, but 
never. destroyed. They are of two kinds; mundane 
ee liberated. The former are the embodied souls of 
iving beings in the world and who are subject LO 
birth the latter are embodied no more and they dwell 
in a state of perfection on top of the universe. They 
have reached nirvana. 


The Jainas regard ahimsa as their highest duty. 
They believe in Karma which they designate as © 
con types. The highest goal, according to them, is 
© get rid of all Karma and to acquire no new Karma 
and finally to pass away into nirvana. To this end 
their ethics is designed and includes right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct. They also enjoin upon 
the followers the observance of the five vows which 
aré very much similar to the Buddhist commandments. 


Jainism, like Buddhism, was in the beginning con- 
fined to Magadha. While Buddhism through a power- 
ful organisation and with the help of royal patronage 
was able to spread far and wide Jainism did not suc- 
ceed in winning as many followers ‘but unlike Bud- 
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dhism even today has many influential votaries in | 
India, i 


Udayin: But to return to the story of Magadha. 
The successor of Ajatashatru is mentioned by the 
Puranas as Darshaka and Naga-Dasaka by the 
Ceylon chronicles. He was succeeded by Udayin, who 
during his father’s reign ruled as a viceroy at Champa. 
Udayin was succeeded by Nandivardhana who was 
followed by Mahanandhin. Names of Munda and 
Anuruddha are also mentioned but no definite infor- 
mation is possible today. The kings of Magadha after 
Bimbisara, according to the Mahavamsa were all par- 
ricides and the citizens in anger drove them away, 
banished the dynasty and raised an Official called 


Shishunaga: Shishunaga, according to the com- 
mentary on the Mahavamsa was a son of a Licchavi 
raja from a courtesan. He reigned for 18 years, His 
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| says that the first Nanda was an indigent barber, who 
i being not uncomely in appearance had gained the 
affections of the queen of the last Shaishunaga. 
Through her influence he gained the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards he treacherously mur- 
dered the king and under the pretence of acting as 
guardian to the royal children usurped supreme au- 
thority. Bana in his Harshacharita says that Kaka 
Varna, the last Shaishunaga had his throat cut in the 
l visinity of the city. Mahapadmananda was also 
known as Ugrasena. 


| The Puranas credit the first Nanda King with the 
| destruction of Kshatriyas and describe him as the 
í sole monarch of the earth, probably meaning thereby, 
| 
i 
| 


that he had overthrown all the dynasties like the 
Ikshvakus, Panchalas, Kashi, Haihayas, Ashmakas, 
Kurus, Maithilas and Shurasenas. Kharavela in his 
Hathi Gumpha inscription refers to a Nanda Raja in 
such terms as to indicate Nanda sovereignty over Ka- 
linga which fact would not entirely rule out Nanda 
conquest of Ashmaka and other regions lying further 
south, The first Nanda had not only a big empire 
under his control but also a huge army and a full 
treasury. According to Curtis, he had 20,000 cavalry, 
200,000 infantry, 2000 four horsed chariots and 3000 
elephants. He seems to have ruled for 25 years. 


Mahapadma was succeeded by his eight sons who 
ruled in succession. They are assigned only 12 years. 
The last Dhana Nanda met his death at the hands of 
Chandragupta Maurya, helped by his famous minister 
Chanakya or Kautilya. No details of the dynastic re- 
volution are available, but it my be surmised that 
Kautilya was helped by Brahmanas and the people 
for, we are told that the Nanda king was detested and 
held cheap by his subjects. ; 5 è í 

The Persian Invasions: In the first half of the 6th 
century B. C. the North West portoin of India pre- 
Sented a tempting spectacle to a foreign invader. There 
Were various small states which were hostile towards 
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each other and Cyrus (522, 486 B. C.) succeeded in 
establishing his hold over a considerable part of the 
North-West territories. Xerxes (486-465 B.C.) con- 
tinued to maintain the hold in the Gandhara region. 
Politically the effects of the Persian Invasion were 
almost negligible, but in the cultural sphere, the 
introduction of the Kharoshti alphabet, the Persepoli- 
tan capital in Architecture and the format of the 
Ashokan Edicts betray Persian influence. 


Alexander: Alexander the Great, than whom, it is 
claimed by Western historians, a greater general and 
conqueror the world has never seen, was the next who 
adventured into India. He collected a huge army con- 
taining almost the flower of Greek and Bactrian man- 
hood and wended his way lured by the riches of India. 
His legions poured through the North-West frontier 
and with comparative ease he defeated the Gandhara 
Kingdoms. But across the river Indus the stout- 
hearted Porus waited for him. He fought the foreign 
invader as would befit a warrior and a patriot but 


discord which has always b ante ja 
forced him to face thi ys peen the curse of Ind 


almost single-handed, 
and overcome hb 
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WITH the advent of the Maurya dynasty Ancient 
Indian history emerges from the ages of legend and 
saga and enters an era of: surer historical tradition 
and known chronology. The Maurya dynasty, unique 
though it is in many respects, is prominently remark- 
able inasmuch as it is the first Magadhan dynasty to 
establish a sovereign Indian empire and give it a 
strong sense of historical unity and political synthesis. 


Chandragupta Maurya: Soon after the retreat of 
Alexander from the outermost fringes of India 
Chandragupta, the Maurya, encompassed the extinc- 
tion of the then ruling house of the Nandas, usurped 
sovereign power and became the first historical em- 
peror of India. 

Origin and Early Life: The rise of Chandragupta 
was so sudden and dramatic that he has been describ- 
ed as an adventurer, a seeker of political fortune and 
a man of base birth struggling suddenly into pre- 
eminence. A thick. growth of insinuations and le- 
gendary tales have deepened the mystery surround- 
ing the rise of Chandragupta. 

The commentary on the Pali chronicle Mahavamsa 
tells us that Chandragupta was a son of a Maurya 
chieftain who was killed in a petty war. Chandra- 
gupta’s mother escaped to Pataliputra and when he 
was born, managed to give him over to some cowherds. 
One day he was seen playing at dispensing justice 
with his playmates in a wood by a brahmana called 
Chanakya who, taking a fancy to him, took him over 


. and gave him an intensive and extensive education 


at Taxila. After this the Brahmana recruited an army 
for Chandragupta who started raiding operations and 
gradually made himself the master of India. 
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This Brahmana, Chanakya, also known as Kautilya, | 
was Chandragupta’s mentor and guide. He is the re- 


with the help of Chandragupta. 


The Arthashastra: The Arthashastra, as its name 
Suggests, is a treatise on the Science of politics, The 
treatment of the subject and its nature indicates a | 
long formative tradition behind it and of which the | 
bock evidently is the culmination, 


As we have it today the book is divided into fifteen 

reat mgee hundred and eighty sub- | 
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most ancient portions of the Pali canon, refers to the 
Mauryas as a Kshatriya clan. ‘It is therefore prcti- 
cally certain” says Dr. Raychaudhari, “that Chandra- 
gupta belonged to a Kshatriya community, viz., the 
Moriya (Maurya) clan.” 

Chandragupta must have usurped the throne in 322 
B. C. For the next few years he was busy spreading 
his empire to the east and the west. In 304 B.C. he 
defeated Seleucos who made bold to try a raid into 
India but was unsuccessful. In exchange for 500 ele- 
phants Chandragupta added four satrapies of Aria, 
Archosia, Gedrosia and Paropanisadai i.e. Herat, 
Kandahar, Makran and Kabul to his dominions and 
thus secured for-his empire that natural frontier for 
which India was to sigh in vain. Generally speaking 
by 320 B. C. he rid India of the Greeks and excepting 
the attempt by Seleucos he’ was not bothered py any 
more Greek adventures. 


Chandragupta’s empire included the tract called 
Madhyadesha and extended as far as Persia in the 
north-west, Kathiawar in the west and Bengal in the 
east. Tamil tradition gives some indication that his 
sway also extended in the south. 


The -administration of Mauryan India was highly 
developed and efficient. The king was the supreme 
head of the state and wielded, in theory, extensive au- 
tocratic powers though in practice his conduct was re- 
gulated by the laws of Rajadharma. For the conve- 
nience of administration the empire was divided into 
viceroyalties; that of north-western India: with its 
Capital at Taxila, of western India—capital Ujjain, and 
the south with the seat of government at Suvarnagiri. 
These viceroyalties were in the charge of the princes 
from the ruling family who were assisted by provin- 
cial and district officials. 

City Administration; The responsibility for the 
administration of the city rested with a high minister 
called Pauravyayvaharika. Then there was the munis 
S.A. I.—4 
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cipal commission consisting of six boards with five 
members on each. These boards were as follows: (1) 
The board for industries which mainly dealt with | 
subjects relating to the industrial arts. (2) This board | 
was responsible for watching the foreigners and look- | 
ing after their needs. (3) The third board was in charge | 
of vital statistics. All births and deaths were syste- 
matically registered and such statistics were useful 
for levying taxes. (4) The fourth was the board of 
commerce regulating and supervising all commercial 
activities and enforcing the use of properly stamped 
weights and measures. (5) This board supervised ove! | 
the trade in manufactured articles. (6) The sixth 
board collected tithes on sales which amounted to one- 
tenth of the profit. | 


Finance being the mainstay of the government care- 
ful attention was paid to the collection of revenue: 
There was a special officer charged with the collec- 
tion of revenue called Samahrta or the collector- | 
general who was paid a salary of 24,000 panas per | 
annum. He was responsible for the proper collection 
of dues from mines, forests, cattle, roads of traffic | 
and land revenue. To assist him in this task he ha 
many superintendents working under him 
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less striking force. As in the case of civil matters the 
administration of the army was very carefully design- 
ed. The king was the supreme commander and im- 
mediately under him was the commander-in-chief. 
There was a regular war office in charge of military 
administration. Then there was a commission of 
thirty members divided into six boards, each with five 
members. Each board was in the charge of an officer 
known as the Adhyaksha. The six boards were: (1) 
Navy—The admiral was in charge of naval adminis- 
tration and the fleet included both the river borne and 
sea-borne armadas. (2) Board of transport commis- 
sariat and army service. (3) Board of Infantry. The 
normal equipment of a foot soldier was a bow and 
arrows besides he carried sword, spear and buckler. 
(4) Board of cavalry. The cavalry force numbered 
about 30,000 horse. (5) Board in charge of elephants. 
The Maurya army had a compliment of 9000 war ele- 
phants. Each elephant carried four men including the 
driver and (6) Board of war-chariots. Thus the total 
strength of the field force of the Mauryas would come 
to 1,50,000 men. 


Megasthenes: The Greek envoy at the court of 
Chandragupta, Megasthenes, has left us a record of 
description of Maurya administration. His descrip- 
tion of the city of Pataliputra is especially of inesti- 
mable value, Pataliputra, according to him, was the 
largest city of the empire extending over 94 miles in 
length and 1} miles in breadth. It was surrounded 
by a ditch and a wall with 570 towers and 64 gates. 
The king had a fine and majestic palace with exten- 
sive parks and spacious courtyards. The king was 
always guarded by specially chosen female guards 
and appeared in public only on four occasions, in time 
of war, to sit in court as a judge, to offer sacrifice and 
to go on hunting expeditions. 


According to Jain tradition Chandragupta, in his 
old age, abdicated in favour of his son and became a 
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monk. He seems to have died in Mysore. He ruled | 
for 24 years from 323-2 to 299-8 B. C. 


maintaining it in tact 
ardous one, According to Taranath, the Tibetan his 
torian, he was a great soldier and conqueror and €% 
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remarkably reticent with regard to his early life. And 
hence we have to do what we can and fashion out a 
connected narrative of his early years from often 
contradictory and stultified legends and tales obvi- 
ously coloured by partisan interests. 


The Divyavadana, a Sanskrit Buddhist work which 
belong to the northern division of Buddhism, narrates 
a tradition that a Brahmana woman of Champa was 
doing the work of a barber for the Maurya king Bin- 
dusara who finally married her. She, according to 
this source, was the mother of Ashoka. According to 
the tradition preserved in the commentary on the Pali 
chronicle Mahavamsa Ashoka’s mother was much 
under the influence of an Ajivika teacher called Jana- 
sana. If this be believed then it becomes much easier 
to explain as to why Ashoka continued to support 
other creeds like the Ajivika and the Jaina even when 
he was an ardent Buddhist. The Mahavamsa says 
that Ashoka had 101 brothers. Immediately aiter his 
father’s death Ashoka put to death his 99 brothers and 
became the king of India. The name of Ashoka’s 
mother, says the Mahabodhivamsa, was Dhamma while 
his brother was called Tissa. In his young days 
Ashoka was a viceroy of the province of Avanti and 
had his headquarters at Ujjayani. He married a 
Shakyan girl called Devi from whom he had a son 
named Mahendra and a daughter Samghamitra. His 
son and daughter later became Buddhists and were 
sent as missionaries to Ceylon for the propagation of 
Buddhism in that Island. 


That Ashoka murdered all his brothers and waded 
through a sea of fraternal blood to the throne appears 
to be too fantastic and baseless for we find him re- 
ferring to his brothers (though indirectly) in his in- 
scriptions, The Ceylonese chronicles maintain that 
there was an interval of four years between Ashoka’s 
accession to the throne and his coronation. This in- 
terval has been a topic of controversy among scholars. 
But if the Ceylonese tradition be properly analysed it 
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will be found that it has two parts which are not | 
strictly related to each other. The first part is con- | 
cerned about Ashoka’s slaughtering his brothers | 
which may be rejected outright as the account is | 
evidently inspired with the desire of showing the | 
contrast in the character of Ashoka before and after | 
his conversion to Buddhism. No such reason exists — 
for the second part. Hence it can be accepted that | 
some sort of disputed succession was involved and his i 

| 


coronation was delayed for some time. 


His Queens and Sons: Ashoka in one of his in- | 
scriptions mentions Kuruvaki as the second queen: | 
The Mahavamsa mentions two more Devi and | 
Asandhimitra. Asandhimitra lived for thirty years | 
and after her death Ashoka made Tishyarakshita his | 
chief queen. Kuruvaki was also known as Tiyara: | 
mata. Besides these queens, he seemed to have had | 
some purdah ladies in his palace as was customary | 
with ancient Indian kings. He had at least four sons | 
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fers to his dominions as wide and mentions people 
like the Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas who enjoyed.a 
state of semi-independence. In the west his empire 
extended to the Kathiawar peninsula and Sopara on 
the Bombay coast. The Mysore copy of his inscrip- 
tions shows that it may have included that part of 
south India and the N. W. boundary is suggested by 
the Shahabazgarhi inscriptions. Bengal was an inte- 
gral part of the empire. 

Ashoka’s conception of kingship was of a paternal 
type, for he considered all men as his children. His 
huge empire was divided into provinces and over the 
important ones persons of royal blood, like the Ku- 
maras were appointed as Viceroys. Four such Vice- 
roys were appointed wtih headquarters at Takshashila, 
Ujjayini, Tosali and Suvarnagiri. The King was in 
intimate contact with his people through the Parishad 
or the supreme Assembly. The Viceroys had under 
them district officers called Mahmatras, who, in turn, 
were assisted by subordinate officers like the Pradeshi- 
kas, Yuktas and Rajukas. The Rajukas were judicial 
officers with wide authority. The edicts refer to 
another class of officers who are called Pulisas or 
agents. Every city was administered by Nagala viyo- 
lakas, who may be equivalent to a commissioner and 
had judicial powers. The King was constantly kept 
informed by a body of men called Pativedakas. The 
officers, especially of the higher cadre, were ordered 
to go on five yearly tours for the purposes of inspec- 
tion. They had to seé that the lower officials were 
not unduly harsh to the people and that the King’s 
orders were followed in letter and spirit. Justice was 
administered on the basis of equality before law by 
the Vyavaharikas, The king on special days ordered 
the release of prisoners and he also gave certain 
special facilities to persons under trial. 


Economie Conditions: The pivot of economic life 
in India has always been agriculture. The bulk of 
the King’s revenue came from taxes on land and its 
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produce. But the other professions were in a’ flou: | 
rishing condition and supplemented the agrarian pro- | 
duce. Trade and cómmerce were in a very flourish- | 
ing condition and were: organized into guilds, The | 
guilds had their own laws and trade disputes were | 
often settled by guilds and corporations. The alder- 
man, whose office was often hereditary, was a leader | 
of such guilds. The guilds were constitutionally re- | 
Cognized and had representation at the court. The Í 
price of mercantile goods was fixed by the Govern- | 
ment and all commercial transactions were, under the | 
constant supervision of a superintendent of commerce 

He was specially instructed to show favour to all | 
those that imported foreign merchandise and foreign- 
ers importing articles of trade with foreign countries | 
Was very common. Ports like Takkola, Suvarna- 
bhumi, Bharukaccha, Saurashtra and Alexandria are 
a matter of common reference. Places like Benares 
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mulgation of the orders for the suppression of all such 
festivities excepting those solely inspired by religious 
motives by Ashoka, liquor and gambling were a neces- 
sary adjunct to such fairs. A superintendent of liquor 
strictly regulated its sale. Gambling was generally 
done with dice and was also controlled by a Govern- 
ment Superintendent of gambling. He supervised 
over the use of proper dice and issued licences to 
gambling houses. All this changed with surprising 
rapidity on Ashoka’s conversion to Buddhism. Life 
was more strictly geared to spiritual ideals and liquor 
and gambling were subsequently banned. 

Position of Women: During the Mauryan epoch 
Buddhism was gradually succeeding in exercising a 
liberal influence in the social life of the people. Bud- 
dhism, being a reformist movement was fundamentally 
against the Caste System and Caste as we know of it 
today was yet in the womb of the future. Buddhism 
was specially liberal in its attitude towards women 
and during the Mauryan times women’ enjoyed such 
freedom so as to render their subservience to the male 
sex almost nominal. The system of polygamy was: 
widely prevalent but the position of women both at 
home and abroad was always characterised by dignity. 


The reasons which led to the one and the only war 
in the career of Ashoka are not quite clear. It is not 
definitely known whether: Kalinga, prior to Ashoka’s 
reign, was part of the Maurya dominions. But the 
tone of the Kalinga edict would imply its rising in re- 
volt which was ruthlessly suppressed by Ashoka, In 
moving and revealing terms Ashoka speaks of the 
terrible holocaust and carnage wrought in terms of 
captives maimed and dead on the battlefield of Ka- 
linga. But with the captives, Ashoka’s aggressive am- 
bitions were effectively pinioned once and for all, 


“with the maimed ones his heart bled and with the 


dead a new king was born. 


In 261 B. C. the Kalinga war was fought and in the 
Same year or soon after Ashoka showed signs 3f his 
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inclination towards the creed of the Buddha. After 
his conversion, he was, as he says in one of his edicts, 
not very zealous in the cause of the dharma for two 
and a half years or more after which he closely co- 
operated with the Samgha for the rapid spread of the 
Buddhist way of life. 


Ashoka’s Dharma: “The dharma promiulgated by 
Ashoka”, observes Dr. Rhys Davids, “was the dharma 
for laymen, as generally held in India, but in the form, 
and with the modifications adopted by the Buddhists”. 
His religion—Law of piety would be a better render- 
Ing—is characterised by broadmindedness, toleration 
and a certain ecclecticism. It was morality and its 
translation into practice in terms of life. He believed 
in the other world and the effect produced by virtue 
and sin on life hereafter. He had no patience with 
empty rituals and low superstitions and exhorts his 
people to show “proper courtesy to slaves and ser- 
vants, obedience to mother and father, liberality 10 
friends, acquaintances, and relatives, to Brahmanas 
and Shramanas and abstention from killing animals” 
Summarised in his own words his law of morality 
would be briefly stated thus: Morality includes few 


sins, many virtuous deeds, co i liberality: 
truthfulness and purity. Pease ae 


Se Se ai 


; Ashoka’s: conduct as an ideal buddhist layman was 
perfectly in keeping with his pretentions. Soon afte? 
his conversion he visited the holy places of Buddhism 
and in his 26th regnal year enlarged the stupa © 
Konagamana, a previous Buddha. He was actively — 
interested in the work of the Buddhist order of monks — 
and nuns and was closely associated with the eccle- 
Siastical affairs of the Buddhist community. He strove 
to preserve the unity of the Samgha and did not he: 
sitate to use his imperial office for that purpose. 1i 
directed that the lay-worshippers should visit the 
Samgha on every fasting day and thus offer close ©” 
eeeiation in following and Spreading the law of the 
Buddha: ~ yg : 
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Ministers of piety: But Ashoka was not content 
with the formal expression of his imperial opinion. 
In order to see that the people properly followed his 
views and duly translated them into action he insti- 
tuted a new class of officers of state known as the 
Dharma Mahamatras. It was. the bounden duty of 
these officers of morality to supervise over the moral 
behaviour of his subjects. They were also concerned 
with the establishment of proper amity between the 
various sects then existent. These officers were order- 
ed to see that the Buddhist Samgha was not tnreaten- 
ed by schisms. and all such tendencies were rigorous- 
ly punished. Ashoka was reputed to be a great donor 
and it must have devolved upon these ministers to 
see to the proper distribution of gifts to the various 
religious establishments. Ashoka also had trees plant- 
ed on the roadside and wells dug at specific intervals. 
He established hospitals for men and animals and had 
medicinal herbs planted. All these acts he construed 
as acts of dharma and the morality officers must have 
been instructed to organise a proper. maintenance of 
all such wells and hospitals. 

Was Ashoka’ a Buddhist? “Ashoka was” says Dr. 
Mukerjee ‘humanity’s first teacher of universal mo- 
rality and religion”. It is generally presumed when 
speaking about Ashoka that he was a Buddhist but 
certain omissions of a strictly doctrinal nature like 
nirvana and the four noble truths in his edicts have 
led some scholars into believing that the dharma 
preached and followed by Ashoka was not specifically 
Buddhist, Prominent among these may be mentioned 
as Rey. Father Heras and following him Prof. Dikshi- 
tar, It must be clearly stated that Ashoka’s Buddhism 
was what then had been understood as the religion 
of the Buddhist laity which was somewhat different 
from the code laid down for monks and nuns. In cne 
of his edicts Ashoka has openly declared his faith in 
the three jewels of Buddhism. As befitting an ideal 
lay deyotee he went on a pilgrimage to the holy 
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places of the Buddhism. His solicitude for the unity 
of the Samgha his references to the Buddhist sacred 
texts, all these are unmistakable indications of his 
Buddhist faith. Though a Buddhist he was tolerant 
of other faiths and openly and freely made donations 
o Brahmanas and ascetics, Buddhists and Ajivikas. 


Missions of Ashoka: In keeping with his religious 
fervour and proselytising enthusiasm Ashoka des- 
patched missions to countries and states outside the 
borders of India; to the Greek King Antiochus, Alex- 
ander and Magus, Cholas, Pandyas and Ceylon. What 
happened to these missions and how far ‘they were 
successful we are not in a position to state, but about 
the authenticity of these missions there can be no 
doubt. Probably they represented a combined ex- 
pression of Ashoka’s goodwill and attempt to spread 

1S way of morality among the peoples concerned. 


The name of Ashoka figures very prominently in 


the ecclesiastica] annals of Pali Buddhi mine 
d s con 
vener of the third council. In all miam as ihe 


lated all the utterance ii ici 
; i A s and ticity 
1$ seriously questioned by T like Peider. 
eee cals. Nothing improbable o the 
Buddha’s disciples meeting EA Sra collating 
e ) guard themsel inst spiri- 
ous interpretations and interpolations eda 


1 i Rajagri the 
second council at Vaishali The Ee ieee 


rounding it were more turbulent, than the previous 
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one. The Vajjin monks, it appears, promulgated the 
use of certain articles in a manner specifically forbid- 
den by the Buddha. The senior monks remonstrated 
them but it was of no avail. The recalcitrant monks 
argued that their action was quite in keeping the 
teaching of the master and in order to refute this con- 
tention the second council was called. It met at Vai- 
shali and condemned the action, on the part of the 
Vajjin monks. This council, like the first, is not una- 
nimously accepted as historical. ‘The third council, 
according to the Pali chronicle Mahavamsa, was held 
during the reign of Ashoka. The immediate reason for 
convening the council was, that tempted by the gene- 
vous treatment accorded to the Samgha by Ashoka 
many heretics entered the order and consequently it 
being impure the Uposatha (the fortnightly meeting) 
could not be held. Ashoka came to know about it 
and ordered that Uposatha be immediately held. A 
minister. of his. bungled the task and a number of 
monks were killed, at which the King was much per- 
turbed. After this event the Samgha was purged and 
under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa, who is 
the author of the Katha Vatthu, the 3rd Assembly was 
held. This account is full of contradictions and ab- 
surdities. Ashoka in his edicts never once refers to 
such an assembly. But it is possible that such a 
council may have been held after Ashoka’s death and 
by its very nature must have been a purely sectarian 
affair. 5 

` Buddhist Sects: The rise and growth of Buddhist 
sects with which the 2nd council is associated must 
properly be attributed to the lacunae existing in the 
Philosophical system of Gautama. We see, for in- 
stance, that Gautama, resolutely refused to explain or 
describe adequately the conception of Nirvana as also 
what he meant by ‘soullessness” (anatman). The 
earliest attempts at schism were made by his own 
cousin Devadatta during his very lifetime but were 
unsuccessful. It was at the council of Vaishali that 
the 18 schools first come into the history of the faith. 


lariat catet le i a 
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So long as the Buddha lived every point of dispute 
could be referred to him and his solution be regarded 
as final. But after his death, in the absence of any 
such final authority the disputes led to schisms which 
crystallised into the differënt sects. The regional lo- 
calization of the units of the Samgha the division of 
the work of preservation and transmission of the Bud- 
dhist texts, the grouping of disciples around noted 
elders are other contributory factors, As time went 
Buddhism was split up into two main sections, known 
as Hinayana and Mahayana. The difference between 
the two schools centre round the diverse important 
points like the personality of the Buddha, the Bodhi- 
satva theory and the nature of final liberation. The 


during his reign and soon aft : 
j) : er m : es 
into the diverse Bud fta ia anifested themselv: 


Ashoka’s Edicts: That we are able i j 
i 2 a to write the life 
of. Ashoka in such minute detail and certainty is en- 


tae his autobiography engraven on stone. Their mat- 
Y 1S as unique as their manner. We have already 
xamined the matter and now we shall see what their 


the opening. As an example we sh ifth 
Rock Edict of Girnar- “King ee E 
darsin speaks thus, It is difficult to perform virtuous 
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deeds. He who starts performing virtuous deeds ac- 
complishes something difficult. Now by me. various 
virtuous deeds have been. performed,’ . and 
so goes on the King, Priyadarsin. or Ashoka. 
One who knows something about Darius the 
great is reminded of his inscriptions. Com- 
pare, for instance, the Behistun inscription of 
Darius: “Thus saith Darius the King: This is what was 
done by me after I became king.” Though the import 
of the two sets of inscription is different we cannot 
but be struck by the similarity in format. Bearing 
in mind the existence of Persian power in the vorth- 
western portions of India a significant Persian influ- 
ence on the court life of the Mauryas becomes more 
than a probability. 


Secondly consider the matter and the vehicle of ex- 
pression. No other king in the history of India has 
ever thought of making use of such proclamations like 
the inscriptions as confessions of religious feelings. 
Inseriptions there are by far and many, complete and 
fragmentary, dated and undated, long and short but 
they are, with the solitary exception of these confes- 
sions, proclamations of royal conquests like the Allaha- 
bad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta or the Hathi- 
gumpta inscription of Kharvela; or charters of grants 
like the Nasik cave inscriptions of the Satavahanas. 


The third characteristic, concerns only the 
pillar edicts. These pillars are not only important for 
the edicts inscribed on them but also for their artistic 
execution and significance, which latter point could 
best be discussed by surveying the Ashokan monu- 
ments as a whole and which are comprised of three 
distinct groups like (1) Pillars (2) caves and (3) 
stupas. 

The Pillars of Ashoka which in the words of Vin- 
cent Smith “merit our attention and admiration as 
monuments of engineering ability, perfect examples 
of the highest skill of the stone cutter, and vehicles of 
a brilliant display of fine art” form a distinct land- 
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mark in the evolution of Indian architecture and sculp- 
ture. The list of Ashokan pillars consists of about ten 
monoliths as follows: (a) Delhi-topra, (b) Delhi- 
Mirath, (c) Allahabad, (d) Lauriya Araraja, (e) Lau- 
riya Nandangarh, (f) Rampurva, (g) Samchi, (h) 
Sarnath, . (i) Rumminidei and (j) Nigliva. These 
monoliths are of highly polished sandstcne over thiriy 
feet in height. The columns generally have a taper- 
ing appearance and the top is surmounted with a ca- 
pital variously described as bell capital or inverted 
lotus. The capital supports the figure of an animal, 
either a lion or a bullock. It projects on all sides of 
the shaft and the underside of the projecting portion 
is relieved with an ornament” and some design while 
the bell itself is decorated with conventional lotus 
petals. The animals display a vibrant spirit, and pos- 
sess a majesty all their own revealing the familiarity 
of the artist with objects of nature. The massive ap- 
pearance of the shafts their weight and locations un- 
doubtedly represent “a triumph of engineering, archi- 
tecture and sculpture”. The meaning of the statement 
in Inverted commas will be clear when it is remember- 


provinces. The sultan Phirozshah Tughlak, when he 
Saw the first determined to remove it to Delhi and a 
Bien with 42 wheels was used and thousands of 
men hauled at very rope and after great labour an 


dred men pulled at each rop t 
J pe. Thus a labour © 
thousands stretching over weeks E the Sultan tO 


- The Maurya Art, of which the P; o elo- 

l , e Pillars are the €l0 
quent monuments, flourished under the patronizing 
care of a sovereign monarch like Ashoka. The Maurya 
court, it cannot be denied, was subject to considerable 


Perso-Hellenic influence and as such the close pro* j 
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bability of the pillars being influenced by the same 
trend cannot be altogether ruled out as impossible. At 
the same time it must be remembered that these pil- 
lars reflect the majesty of the vision of one man, they 
reflect the intensity of his faith, the tone of his feel- 
ing and the grandeur of his empire. They show pre- 
occupation with an idea, that idea being the transla- 
tion in stone of the serenity and majesty as associated 
with Buddha’s life. They possess an unmistakable 
restraint resulting in a suggestive silence, a veritable 
embodiment of elemental vitality and purposeful life. 
Again it must be remembered that the vision and ca- 
pabilities of the Indian artists were such as to com- 
pletely metamorphose all foreign influence with the 
result that the product is completely Indian in ap- 
pearance and spirit. 


- The earliest historical caves—the Barabar group—in 
India can be attributed to the 12th and the 19th regnal 
years of Ashoka. These caves are carved out of a 
solid piece of rock generally of granite. The frontage 


opens in a door with sloping jambs which are evi- ` 


dently a copy of wooden prototypes. The Barabar 
group of caves situated in an isolated range of bills 
on the left bank of the Phalgu river in the Gaya dist- 
rict are a prominent example of early cave archi- 
tecture. They are seven in number, of considerable 
dimensions and though differing in plan are all similar 
in character and evidently belong to the same age. 
Both internally and externally they are plain and 
though they are “smallest and least ornamented of 
any to be found in India, it still must have required 
a strong religious impulse to induce men to excavate 
even caves 30.to 40 feet in length in the hard granite 
rock, and to polish their interiors to the extent that 
some of them are finished and all probably were in- 
tended to have been.” 


According to Buddhist tradition Ashoka is reputed 
to have built 84,000 stupas. The statement though 
exaggerated out of all proportion contains a germ of 
S.A. 1.—5 $ 
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truth. Long before Ashoka came on the scene the 
stupa, itself a commemorative edifice of high anti- 
quity, had already assumed a religious character and 
he no doubt built some stupas construing the act as 
a source of merit. We are told that the relics of the 
Buddha’s body were distributed first after his death 
and the second distribution took place in Ashoka’s 
reign. Over some relics he built stupas at various 
places. The Samchi stupa in the earliest stage can be 
attributed to Ashoka. Likewise the stupa at Sarnath 
can be attributed to him. 


Ashoka had a fairly long reign of more than 33 years, 
but we have no positive record of this after the 29th 
year. He succeeded to the Maurya throne in 274 B.C. 
was coronated in 278-79 B. C. and may have died in 
Cirea in 238 B. C. Of his last days we have no definite 
information but it is possible that he may have be- 
come a monk. 


His Greatness: Summarising the achievements of 
Ashoka and his place in History, Mr. H. G. Wells says; 
Amidst the tens and thousands of names of monarchs 
that crowd the columns of History their Majesties 
and Graciousnesses and sereneties and Royal High- 
nesses and the like the name of Ashoka shines and 
Shines almost alone a star. From the Volga to Japan 
his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and even 
India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tra- 


dition of his greatness. More living men cherish his 


memory today than have ever h 
f eard the names ° 
Constantine or Charlemagne”, He was a benevolent 


THE SUCCESSORS OF ASHOKA 


After the death of Ashoka the hi jent 
ye i > E t ancien 
India again lapses back into a period oF aar a) 
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| and conjecture from which it emerged at the advent 

of Chandragupta. From the Puranas we get a list 

of-as many as 10 Kings who succeeded each other. The 
Divyavadana mentions six names and Taranatha 

three. It is almost hopelessly impossible to deduce 

any connected narrative or succession list from such 
bewildering and diverse accounts. Ashoka had at 
least four sons; Tivara ,Kunala, Jalka and Mahendra. j 
According to the Divyavadana, Kunala had gone blind 

due to the machinations of his step-mother so ihat 

it is not possible. that he reigned at any time. Ma- | 
hendra and probably Tivara-Tisya.- became monks. 
Jaloka did not rule any where except in Kashmere. i 
The names of the successors of Ashoka included in 

all the recessions of the Puranas and the Sanskrit 
Buddhist works are as follows: 

Dasharatha 232 B. C. (Known from the Barabar Hi 
cave Inscription). i 

Samprati (Divyavadana and Jain sources). 

Devadharman. 

Shatadharman. 

Brihadratha (186) (Harshacharita). The reigns of 
Dasharatha, Samprati and Brihadratha can be fairly | 
ascertained as historical. For Dasharatha we have the | 
epigraphic evidence from the Ajivika cave inscrip- 
tion. Samprati is spoken of by Jain sources as a con- 
vert to Janinism and Brihadratha figures as the last 
Maurya who was murdered by Pushyamitra Shunga. 
It may be accepted that the Maurya empire broke up 
after Samprati and some of the Kings mentioned may 
have been rulers of territories independent of Patali- 
putra. But the extremely short periods for which 
the various Maurya kings appear to have ruled ac- 
cording to the Puranas, indicate that the Mauryan . | 
house had already passed its zenith of glory and was 
on the decline and that territorial fragmentation had 
reduced the empire.to a region strictly confined with- 
in the four corners of Magadha. - 
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The causes responsible for the downfall of such an 
extensive and well knit are manifold and the problem 
has given rise to a very interesting controversy among 
scholars. M. M. Harprasad Shastri puts forward the 
following reasons (a) that Ashoka stopped animal 
sacrifices throughout his empire and thus offended the 
Brahmana group (b) he reduced the Bralimanas who 
were Bhudevas (gods on earth) into false gods, (c) 
the appointment of Dharmamahamatras interfered 
directly with the influence and prestige of the Brah- 
manas (d) his conception of dandsamata (equality be- 
fore law) was direct affront to the Brahmanas (e) 
the Brahmanas brought about a complete revulsion 
for the Mauryas. 


According to Dr. Bhandarkar, Hindu civilization, in 
the time of Ashoka had attained a perfectly equipois- 


came unprogressive and de- 


dha empire and ensued 
Vijaya (victory of arms) by Dh ee ustion.of Shae 
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| 
i 
l The most important reason is to be found in the 
| constitution of the Mauryan Government. The Mau- 
ryan kingship was an autocracy superimposed upon a 
| political unification of mutually discordant geographi- 
cal units. So long as the central authority had suffi- 
cient power at its command to make its weight felt 
in every part of the dominions and to nip all forces 
of disintegration in the bud till then the empire could 
survive. But as soon as an element of weakness vi- 
tiated the centre the empire was bound to disintegrate. 
Raychoudhari very aptly remarks, “the withdrawal 
of the strong arm of Piyadassi was perhaps the signal 
for the disintegration of this mighty monarchy.” The 
successors of Ashoka do not seem to have possessed 
| that combination of power and tact of a high degree 
} as was required to hold the empire together. The short 
i reigns of the successors of Ashoka indicate that palace 
revolutions were much in vogue. And again it must 
| have so happened that soon after Ashoka’s death the 
| outlying provinces like Kalinga which were main- 
| tained within the empire by force declared themselves 
| independent. Thus the total area under the direct 
suzerainty of the Mauryas must have so much shri- 
velled up in size as to limit itself to Magadha and 
some border territory. 

Characteristics of the Age: The Mauryan Epoch 
was remarkable in many respects. During its hey 
day it beheld an empire of such sound unity that by 
its very magnitude must have appeared gigantic. Na- 
tural geographical barriers were broken down and 
cultural contacts with nations in the west brought in 
their wake many a valuable contribution in the 
spheres of trade, art and social ideas. Hindu society 
displayed the greatest amount of ecclecticism in assi- 
milating many a foreign idea and enough elasticism 
to absorb many a foreigner in its mighty folds. The 
enormous architectural activities, the brisk commer- 
cial transactions and the general prosperity of the 
masses of people speak of a great liberal age. 
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SHORT REIGNS AND PALACE REVOLUTIONS 


POLITICAL conditions in the 2nd and Ist centuries 
B. C. were very complicated. With the death of 
Ashoka was removed the strong central power, which 
alone, with its benevolent despotism could iniuse some 


The last of the imperial Mauryas was Brihadratha, 
a weak and powerless King, completely in the hands 
g his ministers. His commander-in-chief was one 

ushyamitra Shunga, who like an adroit stage man- 

4 e _ army-review to be ins ected by the 
King at which his head was severed ne the trunk 


The general, who wi 
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ditary rulers of Vidisha. Pushyamitra, the general, 
and his sons must have grown very powerful and 
while nominally retaining allegiance to the Maurya 
Sovereign, he and his sons: managed to rule over dif- 
ferent provinces and kingdoms subject to the empire. | 
Thus Pushyamitra cleverly managed to gather power | 
in his hands and by his last coup de etat became the 
sovereign of Magadha. 

Pushyamitra in all probability occupied the throne 
of Magadha in 188-7 B. C. He is stated to have ruled 
for 86 years and had a very eventful career, cram- 
ming in its long span the performance of two horse 
sacrifices, repulsion of a Greek invasion from the North 
and an invasion from Kalinga by Kharavela and an 
extensive persecution of Buddhism attendant on the 
| Brahmanic revival symbolised by his rise to power. 

When Pushyamitra usurped the Maurya throne he 
became the master of that empire, which, though it 
was in a state of disintegration, still retained a good 
part of its former possessions. The core of the empire 
was formed by Amga and Magadha while the Jamuna 
was the northern boundary of the empire. In the west 
it extended to the river Narmada and in the east it 
included Bengal. The dominions boasted of famous 
cities like Pataliputra, Vidisha, Ayodhya, and Barhut. 
Besides, the empire also included Bihar and Tirhut, 
the modern provinces of Agra and Oudh and Maihura. 


One of the most important events in the reign of 
Pushyamitra was that of foreign invasions. The time 
and the directions show the political and internal con- ` 
ditions of the power ruling in India in 2nd century 
B. C. Doubtless there was a Greek invasion from the 
north-west for Patanjali (ascribed to about the same 
age) in his Mahabhashya and Kalidasa in his Mala- 
vikagnimitram refer to it in unmistakable terms. But 
the discovery of a momentous inscription from. the 
Hathigumpha cave has brought to light an almost un- 
known event in the reign of Pushyamitra Shunga. 


S 
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This inscription is none else than the famous epigraph 
of Kharavela, the Jain King of Kalinga. 


vivid terms as to how the battle for Kalinga produced 
a deep and everlasting effect on his mind and which 
proved a turning point in his career, From this des- 


nexed to the Maurya dominions þ Ashoka for the 
first time, Soon after the death of Ashoka Kalinga 


century B. C, Kharavela the Kins o : 
5 , of Kalinga became 
i Eriu as to threaten the ety sine of Ma- 
nee: He ivaded Magadha With a huge army. 
t e Rajagriha, sacked Gorathagiri and, to use the 


sufficiently powerful to } j 


against his traditional enem 
ith certai y the j! ruler 
meee ae en y hatever the eet A 
sufficiently Jar p ifa E 
gadhan territory Fast ot the ieee and broke into Ma 


ime reat of a 
sadha Tat Erip Was looming ‘on Maiden of Ma- 


Nn forces- en a 
Swept away before the inva, ae appear to have been 
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nature does not seem to have produced any lasting 
effect. Kharavela, however, returned to Kalinga with 
his much valued trophies in the form of some Jain 
images. 

That there was a Greek invasion during the reign of 
Pushyamitra Shunga is certain but as to who the in- 
vader was is a topic of much controversy and two 
names of Demetrios and Menander are asserted with 
much force and feasibility. Numismatic evidence, 
though by its very nature being corroborative, if 
treated as primary or conclusive, can give rise to 
A strange interpretations. Dr. Tarn has suggested that 
~ Demetrios and Menander were contemporaries and 
i that the latter was a general of the former. The Greeks 
marched through the Punjab and their forces rolled 
on to Madhymika and Saketa. It is not definitely 
known whether they ever occupied Pataliputra or if 
they did how long did the occupation last. According 
to the information given in Kalidasa’s drama Malavi- 
kagnimitram, Pushyamitra’s grandson Vasumitra who 
was in charge of the sacrificial horse encountered a 
force of Greek cavalry on the Jumuna and routed it. 
Kharavela’s bold invasion must have acted as a lever 
in lifting the threatened Greek strangle-hold and very 
soon, thanks to internal difficulties like revolt in home 
provinces, the Greeks left Mathura and retreated 
into the further distances of the Punjab. 


Kalidasa tells us about an Ashvamedha performed 
by Pushyamitra Shunga. It was generally supposed 
that this was the only one performed by the Shunga 
King. But an inscription from Ayodhya refers to him 
as having performed not one but two horse sacrifices. 


The Ashvamedha or the horse sacrifice was well- 
known since Vedic times. It is almost invariably ce- 
lebrated by a king who wants to prove his claim to 
lord paramountcy. Its performance involved the as- 
sertion of supreme power and a show of political au- 
thority not likely to be challenged or if challenged 
capable of quick and effective establishment. The 
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horse which is finally immolated must þe of black 
and white colour and is set free to wander about un- 
hindered for a year. A prince is generally sent in 
charge of the horse, whose bounden duty it is to re- 
pulse all attempts at restriction of the horse’s move- 
ments. 


The fact that Pushyamitra performed two horse- 
sacrifices lends support to the belief that his first per- 
formance was either interrupted or impaired in effect 
by the Greek-Kharavela invasions. The one that 
Kalidasa speaks of appears to be the second. ‘The cele- 
bration of horse sacrifice clearly signifies the resurg- 
ence of aggressive Brahmanism as also an attempt 0n 
the part of Pushyamitra to wipe off his sin of regicide, 
placate public opinion arid rightfully assert his posi- 
tion as the de jure sovereign, 

Chronology: A definite chronological sequence 1% 
this period is still an open question but the following 
scheme appears probable:— f 

Accession—188 B. C. 

Battle of Gorathagiri—retreat of Demetrios 
lst Ashvamedha—175 B. C. 

Invasion of Kharavela—173 B. C. 


Second Ashvamedha—169-52 B. Cc. 
Death—152 B. C. 


The Brahmanical reaction which set in shortly afie 


the death of Ashoka was br ination 2 
x l brought to culmination a% 
fruition by the rise of Pushyamitra. The dynastic 17° 


volution was not only political but also had W a 


spread social repercussions Th riya-Bre 
; e Kshatriya 
mana struggle was finally given the quietus ana 
Brahmanas as a class came to the forefront. The 
of a Brahmana political power consequently rest 


in a widespread persecution of the Buddhists aS a 


ligious group. Buddhism was dealt a death blow 
which it could hardly Se. aes = oer ee 
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AGNIMITRA SHUNGA 


The successor of Pushyamitra Shunga was his son 
Agnimitra who, before his succession, ruled at Vidisha. 
The Puranas allot eight years to him. If we accept 
152 B. C. as the date of Pushyamitra’s death then 
152-1 B. C. may be taken as the date of Agnimitra’s 
accession to the imperial throne of Magadha. Before 
this time he evidently ruled as a Viceroy to his father 
over Vidisha, Panchala and Koshala. The capital of 
the area under Agnimitra’s administration was the 
city of Vidisha. The river Narmada formed the 
southern boundary of the Kingdom. Like Pushya- 
mitra, Agnimitra’s career was not turbulent and ex- 
cepting a petty local war and-an amorous intrigue not 
much information of a really definite and historical 
or quasi-historical character is forthcoming. 


Malavikagnimitra: Whatever may be the period 
during which Kalidasa lived and wrote his immortal 
works his story of Agnimitra and his love-intrigue 
shows intimate knowledge of conditions prevailing 
during the time when Agnimitra lived and loved. The 
heroine Malavika is a Vidarbha princess, who due to 


repeated misfortunes has to escape and find shelter 
in Vidisha in the palace of Ag 


Agnimitra’s war with the Vidarbha prince must 


minor and local importance for 
no other reference to it is seen elsewhere. 


i ainty of the 
The dramatist. has described Aces as 


f a The stupas of Samchi anc 
Barhut which were developed “during the reign a 
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1 
the Shungas” provide by far and large, the most va- | 
luable source of information on the internal history | 
of the period. The Barhut stupa is situated at Bhilsa | 
on the northern border of Bhopal and the one at | 
Samchi at a distance of 54 miles from it. Each monu- 
ment consists of a hemispherical stupa with railing all 
round it and with four gates facing ihe four directions. 
The monuments had varied and slow growths and | 
each generation seems to have painfully striven to 
add something of its own to them. Of more artistic | 
interest than the stupa itself are the stone railings 
which are profusely carved over with scenes from the j 
life of the Buddha and various jataka stories. These | 
specimens in contradistinction to Maurya Act show | 
| 


huity and imagination that we are at once informe 
that a totally different spirit is inspiring this art. The 
constant pre-occupation of the artist with the fou 
emblems signifying the life of the Buddha indicates 
that Buddha had by now almost been canonized: 


Another characteristic of thi Ga ner e art 
of the peo this art is that it was the a! 


tion. It is 
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pieces”. The long story showing the life of Vessan- 
tara and the supreme sacrifices he made by way of 
charitable actions is enlivened with the dynamic force 
of artistic vision and purposeful sincerity. With these 
monuments the indigenous art of India had finally 
come of age. 


These sculptures are not only examples of artistic 
beauty, they are also source books of information re- 
lating to the mode of life of the people, their dress and 
jewelry, their vehicles and towns, their soldiers and 
hermits and their customs and manners. Consider 
the aspect of dress. No single book could have des- 
cribed the sartorial fashions of the people as eloquently 
as these representations. The carvings generally show 
male figures dressed in a sort of a dhotie reaching just 
below the knees, with an upper robe thrown over the 
shoulders. In the case of female figures the dhoties 
reach down to the ankles. The dhoties are secured 
round the waist with a girdle and sash tied in a slip- 
knot in the front below the navel; either with the free 
ends floating down one side or with the two ends or 
two sides, right and left.. Tunics, which might have 
resembled the modern Kurta were also sometimes 
worn by both men and women. The most important 
part of the dress, however, was the turban. Many 
styles of wearing these turbans seem to have heen 
popular. : 


But it is in the matter of jewelry that the artistic 
taste of the people is seen at its best. The hair, in 
the case of women, was decorated with fringes of 
pearls or other beads according to the status of ihe 
person. The dressed up. hair ended in tassels which 
were sometimes decorated with gold caps studded with 
pearls and gems. From the fringes of pearls worn 
over the hair hung a pendant touching the centre of 
the forehead. The ears sported earings. The neck 
was adorned with necklaces of two, three or six 
strands. The arms had armlets and the wrists were 
heavy with bangles showing a bead-like structure 
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or with a structure made up of rectangular blocks or 
slabs. Over the waistline hung the girdles of diverse | 
designs and breadth. The fingers and in some cases | 
even the thumb glittered with rings. Wearing ank- 
lets, simple and ornamented, also seems to have been 
a common practice. These ornaments were generally 
made of gold or silver which was used as the base 
over which delicate designs set with previous stones 
were carved. 


| 

i 

The sculptures which invariably have dedicatory o | 
explanatory inscriptional lables point to the full de- 1 
velopment of the Pali language and literature. Words | 
like a learner of Dhamma, of the Nikayas or the Pita 
kas signify that the Pali canon had almost emerged in 
a final form and hence a discussion on the language 


aad the extent of literature would not be out of place 


The problem of the basis and origi of Pali 
inal home of Pa 
has proved to be a most fruitful topic of speculation 


| 
Í 
1 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
l 
| 


the Sanskrit language (e.g. P 


- Of all the Prakrits it pears the closest 
ae and it is generally acce 

À orm it must h a Somi 

a lingua franca of Magadha. In its present form aa 

rerun miy a literary language and as such ei 

signs of artificial pruning and modifications. 


The canonical lit i ist 

; rature of the Buddhisy 
a hich must have existed in a E finalise 
orm in this age is comprised mainly of the three SY 
takas (or baskets). These th y ollet 


` 73 ” C G 
tions of texts are (1) Vinaya baskets” or line % 
the Buddhist order of monks GSS settee Satta 
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(collection of discourses regarding the ethical prin- 
ciples of the Buddha’s creed) and (3) Abhidhamma 
i {a collection of seven texts bearing on the philosophy 
| (especially metaphysics) of Buddhism.) From the 
j sociological and cultural points of view the second 
l division of which, the collection of the jataka tales 
l and Dhammapada form a part, is more important. AU 
these “texts” were no doubt a product of a considerable 
| period of literary activity and reflect varying ccndi- 
| tions of social life. n 
| Probably to the same age can be ascribed the “fixa- 
| tion” of the laws of Manu and the brahmanisation of 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana. The laws of Manu 
inform us that the classes of byegone days had now 
i hardened into castes. The Kshatriya as a class had 
i lost his position of priority and the Brahmana had 
| finally emerged as the most impotrant caste in Hindu 
| society. Buddhism was now on the decline and with 
| it whatever liberalizing influence it had wielded on 
the social structure was also fast disappearing, The 
| Shudra, who under the gentle and libera! influence of 
i Buddhism was gradually getting rid of his disabilities 
i was fixed in the lowest division of Hindu society and 
| his lot was to go on worsening ever more. On the 
other hand foreign elements like the Yavanas and 
Shakas were being assimilated in and with their 
places fixed into the general framework of Hindu 
Society. WVaishnavism was slowly emerging as an or- 
ganised sect with numerous votaries including dis- 
tinguished foreigners like Heliodorous, the envoy from 
the Court of Antalkidas, among them. Such then was 
the general picture of life in this age of short reigns 
and palace revolutions. 


THE LATER SHUNGAS 


The political history of India after the time of 
Agnimitra lapses back again’ into that mysterious 
obscurity which is a characteristic of the story of 
Ancient India.. This darkness is enlivened only by the 
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flashes of names of kings preserved in the Puranic 
lists. The Puranas mention the following Shunga 
Kings: Vasujestha (7 years, 144-137 B. C.); Vasu- 
mitra (10 years, 137-127 B. C.); Andhraka (2 years, 
127-125 B. C.); Pulindanka (3 years, 125-122 B. C.); 
Ghosha (3 years, 122-119 B. C.); Vijramitra (9 years, 
119-110 B. C.); Bhagavata (82 years, 110-78 B. C.); 
Devabhumi (10 years, 78-68 B. C.). 


Kalidasa in his Agnimitra-drama mentions Vasu- 
mitra as the grandson of Pushyamitra Shunga. Kali- 
dasa either does not know of Vasujestha or has no 
occasion to mention his name. Almost al] the Puranas 
are unanimous in mentioning Vasujestha as the third 
king of the Shunga dynasty. It does not seem pro- 

; bable that the relationship between him and Vasu- 
mitra was that of a father and son. It is more likely 
that Vasujestha and Vasumitra were brothers and that 
Vasujestha dying childless was succeeded by his 
younger brother Vasumitra. Nothing besides his name 


and the number of years he ruled is known about 
Vasujestha. 


Regarding Vasumitra we know from Kalidasa that 
he was a good archer and was in charge of prożect- 
ing the sacrificial horse for Pushyamitra’s’ Ashva- 
medha. Bana in his Harshacharita tells us of a Su- 
mitra, son of Agnimitra who being overfond of drama, 
yes mte aer Mitradeva in the midst of actors and 
ue ie re - As to who this Mitradeva was we do i 
_ The next Shunga kin 
information is available 


now, fully emerged 
numerous following 
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votees. Bhagabhadra had a long and peaceful reign 
of 32 years. 

Devabhumi, the last of the Shungas, who ruled for 
ten years seems to have suffered the same fate as was 
meted out to the last Maurya, by the founder of the 
Shunga dynasty. Bana says in his Harshacharita “In 
a frenzy of passion the over libidous Shunga was at 
the instance of his minister Vasudeva reft of life by 
a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave woman disguised as 
his queen.” Thus was brought about the end of a 


dynasty which held the throne of Magadha for 112 
years. 


THE KANVAS 


The minister who brought about the last Shunga’s 
death himself became the founder of the Kanvayna— 
also called the servants of the Shungas (Shunga- 
bhritya) dynasty which ruled over what was left of 
the Magadhan empire for 45 years. 


The Kanvas were a well-known Brahmana clan, the 
name itself being the name ofan ancient rishi. re- 
Peatedly referred to in the Rigveda. The iKanva 
family was connected with the Atri family but had 
no claim to divine origin and must have been Yaja- 
manas. The Kings of the dynasty are Vasudeva (67 
to 58 B. C.), Bhumimitra (58 to 44 B. C.), Narayana 
(44 to 32 B. C.) and Susharman (32 to 22 B. C.). It 
'S Possible that Mitradeva who slew Vasumitra Shunga 
may have been an ancestor of Vasudeva Kanvayana. 


Nothing more than names of these kings is known. 
It is evident that being Brahmans they must have 
elped the Brahmanic revival and most probably the 
‘ahmanisation of, the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana was carried on in this period. 


: The political picture of the times, as.far as cam be 


judged from the scanty material at our disposal ap- 
Pears to be one. of decadence and disintegration: athe 
pangas Started as a military power and in course of 
ime became puppets in the hands of their Brahmana 
S.A. T6 EE N 
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Ministers. Pushyamitra may have to a certain CX- 
tent checked the tendencies of disintegration of the 
feudatory territories from the imperial fold but had 
to face an invasion from the south and another from 
the north. By the time Agnimitra came to the throne, 
the Shunga military power was very much weakened 
and consequently the territorial proportions of their 
kingdom must have diminished in course of time. 
The large number of coins from that period show that 
many of the feudatory kings and republics declared 
themselves independent and were issuing coins in 
their own name. 


The large number of coins which can be safely 
ascribed to this period tells us of many small king- 
doms which existed for all practical purposes, inde- 
pendent of the central power. Such kingdoms were 
Panchala (capital of Ahicchatra) Kaushambi the 
Yaudheya kingdom, Barhut, the kingdom of the 
Arjunayanas and Maharaja Janapada. 


_ Inthe ist century B. C. the Shakas and the Andhras 
inundated the Gangetic plain and swamped out of 
existence whatever remained of the central Maurya 
power though Hiuen Tsiang says that the descendants 
of the Mauryas lived upto the 7th century A.D. They 
may have lived as petty rajas, administering an in- 
significant territory. But Magadha as a sovereign 
power was already extinct. 


VIII 
NEW PEOPLES AND NEW KINGDOMS 


THE year 188-7 B. C. saw the end of the Maurya 
Imperial Sovereignty. For the next 115 years ruled 
the Shungas and the Kanvas in succession in Magadha. 
But long before the rise of the Kanvas and immediate- 
ly ‘after the death of Ashoka, the decline of Maury2 
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power gave a chance to one Simuka—evidently an 
officer in the employ of the Mauryas—to declare him- 
sell independent in Western Deccan and found the 
Satavahana dynasty. The absence of a strong central 
power necessarily resulted in the establishment of new 
kingdoms either by indegenous rulers or foreigners, 
The story of the 250 years before the rise of the impe- 
rial Guptas, hence, is essentially the story of these 
new peoples and new kingdoms like the Satavahanas, 
the Indo-Greeks, the Shakas, the Kushanas and the 
Vakaiakas. 

Ve are told by the Puranas thai the last Kanva was 
assassinated by a member of the Satavahana dynasty. 
But before a Satavahana King could infiltrate into the 
central provinces and murder the last Kanva he must 
have had sufficient imperial power and tradition be- 
hind him. It was observed before that soon after the 
death of Ashoka, the Mauryan empire showed symp- 
toms of violent disintegration. The different feuda- 
tory princes and officers of state, charged with the 
administration of vast territories, threw off the yoke 
of loyalty to the imperial house and to all intents and 
Purposes ruled as independent kings. One such noble 
or an officer in the employ of the Maury‘as must have 
been the first Satavahana, who made a bold bid for 
Power and established his own independent kingdom 
in the Decean—a kingdom, which during its passage 
of time was to see as many as 30 kings live and work 
for an aggregate of 4424 years. 


The origin and the meaning of the name Satavahana 
are obscure. Various fanciful interpretations are 
offered but such interpretations represent a mixture 
of an attempt at glorification with a dash of uncertain 
quasi-historical anecdotes. The Puranas invariably 
tefer to them as Andhra Kings but this can be easily 
explained. It is possible, nay very probable, that the 
Puranas came to be compiled at a time when the rule 
of Satavahanas was necessairly restricted to Andhra- 

€sha and recent investigations hve revealed that in 
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the beginning at least the “centre of gravity of the | 
early Satavahana power lay in the western Deccan” | 
and that “all the circumstances point to western India 
as the original home of the Satavahanas”. Their 
caste, relying on epigraphic evidence, could be taken 
as Brahmana but a divergent view is also put for- 
ward. “The Satavahanas’, says Dr. Gopalachary, 
“were Kshatriyas and bore the gotras of their mothers. 
They got this institution of tracing descent by mothers 
through inter-marriages with Kshatriya families in 
certain localities. The system was one for the regula- > 
tion of marriages and not for descent of property.” 
‘The Purana list gives us names of 30 Satavahana 
kings whose combined rule spread over 442: years: 
Many of the kings are just but names to us and from 
among this galaxy only a few kings stand out shed- 
ding a revealing light on the dark periods that inter- 
stice the pattern of Satavahana history. 


The founder of the Satavahana d j 
: ynasty was Simuka 
on according to the Puranas ruled for 23 years 
(220 B. C. to 197 B. C.). He must have been a noble 


charge of the Shramanas. 


Shri Satakarni I (197 B.C. to 
ceeded Krishna I, is supposed to TEA B parno sis 
Tush yemira Shunga. The long record at N in Fiat 
Which contains the “funeral oration” of his elie i 
late wife Nayanika, daughter of Mahatatihi PA 
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kayiro, mentions the sacrifices performed by this king 
which indicate his imperial position. These sacri- 
fices which included- Ashvamedha must have been 
performed in commemoration of the expansion of his 
empire which now spread into the central provinces 
and which annoyed Kharavela the king of Kalinga. 
Kharavela sent an army to chastise the bold Sata- 
vahana but it does not seem probable ihat he was 
actually defeated. 

d The next important king is Hala who ushered in an 
era of considerable literary activity in Prakrit. He 
| is mentioned by name in the Saptashatakam, and the 
Lilavati. The Satavahanas used Prakrit as their offi- 
cial language as can be readily seen from their inscrip- 
tions but the association of Hala’s name with the Sapta- 
Sataka would indicate that he encouraged the use of 
Prakrit. for literary purposes. 

The Saptashataka is a compilation of 700 verses in 7 
chapters and of an erotic nature. The meter used in 
Arya and the language Maharashtri Prakrit. Hala ‘is 
reputed to be its author but it is more than probable 
that many poets must have collaborated in the work. 
“The prevailing tone is gentle and pleasing, simple 
love set among simple scenes, fostered by the seasons 
-.. The maiden begs the noon to touch her with the 
rays which have touched her beloved; she begs night 
to stay for ever, since the moon is to see ner beloved’s 
feparture. The lover in turn bids the thunder and 
ightening to do their worst on him, if they but spare 

er whom he loves”. Such is the theme and tender- 
hess of a mellowed love, the pathos of separation and 

€ joy of reunion are some of the dominant notes 
Which lend exquisite charm to the collection. 

The Lilavati describes the military exploits in Cey- 
on of Hala’s commander-in-chief Vijayananda. “The 
King of the Sinhala Dwipa by name Sitamegha had a 
daughter by name Lilavati by his Gandharva wife 
>atasri. She lived near Sapta Godavari Bhumam 
Which is identified with modern Draksharanya. After 
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his military exploits Vijayananda eamped with his 
troop at Sapta Godavari Bhumam and came to learn 
all about Lilavati. After his return to the capital, 
he narrates the whole story to his king who then pro- 


ceeds to the place, kills a demon Bhishanana and 
marries Lilavati.” 


Between Hala (No. 17) and Gautamiputra Shri 
Satakarni there is a period of incessant aggressive 
activity on the part of some foreign tribes who had 
formed settlements and kingdoms in western India and 
who made repeated attempts at eastward expansion 
at the cost of the Satavahanas. They are described 
as Ksharatas but it is not certain whether they were 
politically or ethnologically related to the Shakas. 


Gautamiputra Shri Satakarni: Gautamiputra Shri 
Satakarni is described in an inscription in a Nasik 
cave as the destroyer of the Shakas, Yavanas and Pab- 
lavas and the exterminator of the Ksharatas. The 


Ksharatas had established their ae 
Western India and it w ed their power in Malva and 


; as Gautamiputra who repaired 
the considerable losses to the ai fortune by wrest- 
ng, these dominions from their hands, His empire 
ardec i Jonhern Maharashtra, Eastern Rajputana, 
alw. f: 
Berar and Northern oe ae 
Gautamiputra Shri i 

oa ee is the Ree Seen acne 
ot the Satavahanas. i 

us at Kanheri Nasi w has left many inscriptions for 


ee THE TNDO-GREEK KINGS 
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lasted for some centuries but produced hardly any 
lasting effect. The Greeks known as the Yavana to 
Indians had been lurking on the frontiers of India since 
Alexander’s grand invasion the effects of which were 
obliterated as swiftly as they were impressed. The 
second attempt was made by Bactrian princes of 
the house of Euthydemus in 200 B. C. and the third 
was that of Eucratides, who had supplanted ihe family 
of Euthydemus and occupied all its possessions in the 
North-Western portion of India before 162 B. C. 

Demetrios and Menander: The Greek invasion led 
by Demetrios followed the main lines used by the 
armies of Alexander the Great. According to the in- 
formation given to us by Strabo, the Bacterian kings 
carried their conquests to the south over the Hindu- 
| kush into south Afghanistan, the N. W. F. Province, 
| Punjab, Sind and Kathiawar. The invasion proceed- 
ed along two main routes, one beyond the Beas east- 
wards and the other beyond the Indus delta south- 
wards. The Vanguard which seems to have pene- 
trated the Madhyadesha and rolled on to Mathura, 
had to turn back due to political trouble in the home 
provinces. The invasion, however, does not seem to 
have produced any lasting political results in India 
proper. 

Menander is the best known of all the Yavana 
rulers in India. He is the central figure of the Pali 
book Milinda Panha or the questions of King Milinda 
which gives reports of conversation between the learn- 
ed Buddhist monk called Nagasena and King Milinda 
who is finally converted to Buddhism. His capital 
was Shakala and his fame as a great and just ruler 
haa spread outside the boundaries of India. 


THE SHAKAS 


The Scythians were a barbaric tribe from Middle 
Asia oe were forced to move from their original 
lands by the migration of a horde of nomads called 
Yuh-Chi. They entered India from the north possibly 
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by more roads than one. They settled down into 
Parthia early in the 2nd century B. C. where they 
acquired large landed properties and became rulers 
forming councils of the King. The country, which 
they so occupied was named Seistan. From there pro- 
ceeding northwards one of their branches subjugated 
Arcosia and another led by the Shaka Maues con- 
quered Taxila in about 85 B. C. and put an end to the 
Greek power in that region. 


This Maues was a powerful kin 


included Chakusha near Taxila over which ruled one 
of his satraps. 


i His coins are found mostly in the 
Punjab where he is called Moga but his sway extended 
over Gandhara and his reign could be placed appro- 
eee between 33 B. C. and the middle of Ist cent. 


g and his kingdom 


Maues was succeeded by Azes I who was the Vice- 


roy of Arcosia and Sei a s I y 
st n. Aze enjoyed a long 
reign extending over 40 years 7. ime he 
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The Shaka satrapies in India were five in number 
(1) Kapisa (2) Taxila (3) Mathura (4) Ujjayini and 
(5) Junnar. Of these, those at Mathura and Junnar 
alone played an important part in the history of the 
period. 

The best known Mathura Kshatrapas are Rajuvela 
and his son and successor Shodasha. Rajuvela is re- 
ferred to as a’ Mahakshatrapa by the Mora inscrip- 
tion but the Greek legend on some of his coins des- 
cribing him as “King of kings the saviour” indicates 
that he may have declared himself to be an independ- 
ent king. Shodasha is known to us from an inscription 
on the Mathura Lion capital as only a Kshatrapa put 
in a later inscription we find that he had become a 
Mahakshtrapa. 


Of the western Kshatrapas of the period two are 
known to us from coins and inscriptions. Of the two, 
the first one Bhumaka is entirely known from coins 
which are found in the coastal regions of Gujarat and 
Kathiawad and sometimes in Malva. Nahapana, Bhu- 
maka’s successor styles himself on his coins as a Raja 
which may show that he too had become independent 
of his overlord. He had a daughter called Daksha- 
mitra who was. married -to Shakausavadata. This 
Usavadata had made extensive donations of lands and 
villages which show that-he was no ordinary officer 
but was the ruler or administrator of the whole re- 
gion comprised of Ajmer, Kathiawar, Gujarat, West- 
ern Malwa, North Konkan and the Nasik district. 
Nahapana himself must have ruled over all the other 


districts with his capital at Junnar. His rule was long 


and prosperous and during his regime, trade with: 
western countries thrived. He bestowed benefac- 
tions on Brahmanas and Buddhists alike and “ferries, 
rest-houses, places for drinking water and public halls 
are some of the comforts that he bestowed on his 
subjects. What redounds greatly to his credit is his 
revival of the Nigama Sabha. There was also a Re- 
gistry office where all important documents were re- 
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gistered after being read out”. During his reign the 
country enjoyed peace and prosperity of which. many 
benefactions and glorious monuments bear eloquent 
testimony. The rule of the Ksharatas lasted from 
25-20 B. C. to 78 A. D.. 


“The greatest rivals of the restored Satavahana 
empire were at first the Shaka Kshatrapas at Ujjain” 
says Prof. Raychoudhari. And to Ujjayini belonged 
Chashtana who ascended the throne in A. D. 78 and 
is described as the founder of the Shaka era which 
does not seem probable. According to the Andhau 
inserpition Chashtana was ruling conjointly with his 
grandson Rudradaman in the year 130 A. D.. 

Rudradaman, who sa 


that “he was chosen b ys in his Junagadh inscription 


ae y men of all castes as their pro- 
ector and won for himself the title Mahakshairapa” 
became independent sqmetime between 130 to 150 
A. D.. It appears that his 


ķi om Ujjayini 
grammar, polity, music and ee a erie 
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THE KUSHANAS 


The Kushanas, we are told by Chinese historians, 
were a section of the Yueh-chi race who in about 
165 B. C. were living in the mountainous regions of 
Chinese Turkestan. There they were defeated by the 
Hiung-Nu who also killed their king. Then, under the 
leadership of the widow of their slain king the Yueh- 
chi migrated westward and. in the course of their 
migration attacked the Wu-Sun killing their king. 
After this event the Yueh-chi fought the Shakas in 
the plains of Jaxartes (the Syr-Darya) and forced the 
Shaka king to seek refuge in Kipin (Gandhara). But 
in the meanwhile the son of the king of the Wu-Sun 
who was killed by Yueh-chi attacked them and drove 
them further westwards where they established their 
suzerainty over the weak and disorganized Ta-hia. 
Fan-Ye in his annals of the later Han Dynasty sup- 
plies more information about these Yueh-chi. He says 
that while in Ta-hia the Yueh-chi were divided into 
five groups of which the Kushanas were one- 


A hundred years later the Kushanas over-powered 
the four other groups and the Kushana leader called 
= Kieon-Tsioon-K’io an who is identified with Kadp- 
hises I declared himself as the King, invaded Parthia 
and occupied Kabul. He seems to have lived to the 
ripe age of 80. He assumed the titles of Yaung (chief), 
Maharaja, Rajatiraja and sacadhramatic which sug- 
gests tht he was a devout Buddhist. 


Kadphises I, was succeeded by his son Kadphises I, 
the Vima, Wima or Wema. He extended the Kushana 
power further into the interior of India by completing 
the conquest of Northern India. The date of Wema- 
Kadphises’ succession is given by Smith as A. D. 77 
or 78. His power extended as far. as the Gangetic 
plain (Benares). His territories were administered 
by military viceroys. His reign may have lasted for 
32 years from 78 to 110 A. D. ; é 
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Chinese Interlude: In the third quarter of the 
first century A. D. the Chinese power under the bold 
leadership of a general called Pan chao was steadily 
on the increase and spreading westwards, as far as 
the very cofines of the Roman empire. ‘This could not 
be looked on in silence by Wema who considered 
himself as an equal of the emperor and by way of 


Chinse princess in marriage. The Chinese general 
construed this as an insult to his emperor and expell- 


by his Viceroy Si and dispatched it to attack the 
Chinese. But the hardships on the way so weakened 
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iron piramate. He also built a magnificent monastery 
near it which was existing as late as the 9th cen- 
tury A. D. 


Kanishka is said to have waged a war against 
Parthia being provoked into it by the Parthian king 
who is described as “very stupid and with a violent 
temper”. Kanishka also. avenged the defeat suffered 
by his predecessor at the hands of the Chinese by 
defeating them and compelling them to send hestages 
who however, were treated with dignity and consi- 
deration due to their status. As a result of these cx- 
ploits his dominions were further enriched by the 
addition of provinces of Kashghar, Yarkhand and 
Khotan till then dependencies of China. 

But Kanishka is famous in the annals of Northern 
Buddhism not so much for his extensive conquests and 
possessions as for his distinguished end active patro- 
nage to Buddhism. In testimony of the fervour of his 
faith he built. many religious edifices and convened 
the fourth Buddhist council which was held in Kash- 
mir. Kanishka, we are told, had studied the Buddhist 
Scriptures in his leisure hours, but had been puzzled 
by the diversity of opinions and conclusions expressed 
therein. So he suggested to his adviser the venerable 
Parshva that the conflicts should be resolved by an 
authoritative explanation. To this Parshva readily 
agreed and a council was arranged to be held in 
Kashmir. It was presided over by Vasumitra and 
Ashvaghosha, ‘the famous author of the Buddha- 
charita, was the vice-president. The 500 members 
who attended the council discussed the theological 
iterature in great detail and perpared commentaries 
on the three divisions of the canon. The work in- 
cluded the Mahavibhasha, an encyclopaedia of Bud- 
dhist philosophy, which is still preserved. in the (ab 
ese, Though himself a devout Buddhist, Kanishra 
Was not a. fanatic and showed due respect to aS 5, 
Sumerian, Zoroastrian; Elamite. and Hindu deities 


worshipped among his different subjects. Men of out- 
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standing literary, philosophical and scientific talent 
like Vasumitra, Ashvaghosha, Nagarjuna and Charaka 
embellished his court and helped in moulding the 
cultural temper of the age. 5 


As a result of the Kushana conquests commerce 
between the Roman empire and India received a con- 
siderable impetus and Roman gold began to pour into 
India in exchange for Indian silk, spices and gems. 


The reign of Kanishka lasted for some forty years 
and was succeeded by that of Vashishka about whom 
very little is known. Vashishka was followed by 
Huvishka who styled himself as “steadfast in ihe law” 
was a patron of Buddhism and built a monastery at 
Mathura. He is also said to have built the town of 
Hushkapur in Kashmir. 


The last of the great Kushanas was Vasudeva I, who 
was a Shaiva. He seems to have lost his hold over 
north-western portions of the Kushana dominions for 
his inscriptions are only to be found in the Mathura 
region, 
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the latter half of the 2nd century A. D. The early 
rulers must have been the feudatories of the Kushana 
chiefs. Several. Vakataka inscriptions refer to Bhava 
Naga, sovereign of the Barashivas whose grandson’s 
grandson Rudrasen II was a contemporary of Chan- 
dragupta II. The dynasty of Bhavanaga seems to have 
possessed great power for they performed ten Ashva- 
rnedhas and were duly coronated kings with the pure 
water of the Ganges “obtained by their valour”. The 
Bharashivas adopted Shiva as the presiding deity of 
their empire. The performance of ten horse sacri- 
fices clearly shows that they were independent sove- 
reigns. They were matrimonially connected with 
the Vakatakas and the Guptas and Chandragupta II 
was married to a Naga princess. 

The Naga house of Padmavati was more important 
than the other. Naga coins reveal the names of as 
many as 10 Naga rulers. Bhava Naga seems to have 
ruled from circa 305 to 340 A. D. and his daughter was 
married to, the. Vakataka crown prince Rudrasena in 
c. 300 A. D: The capital Padmavati (identified with 
Padma Pawaya in Gwalior State) was in a flourishing 
condition under the Naga rule. Situated at the con- 
fluence of the Sindhu and the Para it had natural pro- 
tection from three sides and boasted of magnificent 
palaces and temples, It was reputed to be a great 
Centre of culture and education. Ganapati Naga, 
Nagasena and Nandi are the three of the Naga princes 
referred to in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. 3 

‘Though the rise of Samudragupta must have reduced 
the power of the Naga Kings, (the Allahabad Pillar in- 
scription claims the destruction of the Naga power) 
still some members of the old houses continued to 
exist either as feudatories of the Guptas or their 
Officials down to the decline of the Gupta Empire. 


THE VAKATAKAS fs 


Just as the rise of the Satavahanas was a natura 
Consequence of the dismemberment of the Maurya 
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empire aiter the death of Ashoka so was the birth and 
development of the power of the Vakatakas who rose 
out of a similar political vacuum. The power of the 
Western Kshatrapas was on the decline in the latter 
half of the 3rd century A. D. for the Malavas nad in- 
flicted a severe defeat upon thern and divested them of 
several parts of their possessions. The collapse of the 
Satavahanas by 225 A. D. gave rise to several kingdoms 
like the Chutu Satakarnis, the Ikshvakus and the 
Abhiras. Such circumstances, then, gave vise to the 
Vakatakas who in a comparatively short time not cnly 
consolidated their power but even extended it to 
formidable proportions. 


The Vakatakas were brahmanas by caste and Visnu- 
vriddhi by Gotra. It is not quite clear as to where 
their original home lay but the connection of the early 
Vakatakas with the village of Bagat or Vakat in Bun- 
delkhand cannot he ruled out as an impossibility. 


__ The founder of the dynasty Vindhyashakti is men- 
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though we have no direct means of knowing how 
exactly he did it. He celebrated four horse sacrifices 
and it is possible that they were intended to commemo- 
rate his four different campaigns. His first campaign 
must have been directed towards the east and result- 
ed in the annexation of the eastern and north eastern 
parts of C. P., perhaps upto Jubbulpore and Balaghat. 
The direction of the second campaign must have been. 
towards the south and which must have added the 
southern Berar and the North-west parts of the 
Nizam’s dominions to his kingdom, The third thrust 
was in the: direction of Andhradesha and the fourth 
resulted in establishing his overlordship’ over east- 
ern Dekhan, Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar. The 
empire of Pravarasena included Northern Maha- 
rashtra, Berar, Central Provinces and a considerable 
Part of Hyderabad State but his sphere of influence 
extended much. further and was comprised of south- 
ern Koshala, Baghelkhand, Malwa, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, 


Pravarasena assumed the title of Samrat, was an 
orthodox Hindu and performed Vajapeya, Ashva- 
medha and other vedic sacrifices. He had four sons 
€ach of whom were appointed Viceroys over the dif- 
ferent groups of territories. His eldest son was Gauta- 
auputra, who predeceased him and his other son was 

arvasena, who after his father’s death ruled inde- 
Pendently and was the founder of Basim branch in 
Southern Berar which continued to rule contempora- 


neously with the main Vakatakas down to century 
525 A. D. 


Rudrasena I, the son of Gautamiputra succeeded 
Pravarasena in 335 A. D. and ruled upto 360 A. D. It 
Seems that Rudrasena I was involved in some diffi- 
culties and was helped out by his maternal grand- 
father King Bhavanaga of the Bharashiva dynasty. 

at this trouble was is not quite clear and-it was 
argued that the rise of the Guptas may have menaced 
© very existence of the Vakatakas. But this theory 
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does not seem to be probable for even the conquests of 
Samudragupta did not materially affect the Vakatakas 
who continued to rule as before. It is true that the 
title of Samrat which was used by his grandfather 
was not assumed by Rudrasena but this may be dve 
to the fact that he did not perform the Vajapeya 
sacrifice. During his reign his uncles almost ruled 
independently over the portions allotted to his care 
by his grandfather, Rudrasena himself was weak and 
inexperienced but with the help of his maternal grand- 
father Bhavanaga, he soon managed to get an effect- 
ive control over his kingdom. Gradually his difficulties 
smoothened out and once more the power and the 
prestige of the Vakatakas were stabilised, 


Rudrasena was succeeded by his son Prithvisena I, 
who ruled from 360 to 385 A. D. During his reign his 


that Prithvisena T, substantially helped Vindhya- 
shakti to defeat the king of Kuntala. 


naturally raised his prestige and Chandragupta II 
thought it profitable to secure his alliance by matri- 
Monial ties. Rudrasena Il, the crown prince was then 


married to Prabhavatigupta the daughter dra- 
gupta II at Pataliputra in 380 A. ne estos 


Rudrasena II who 


was Considerably under in 
father-in-law (@ x nes 
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aid by her father but also with the supply of Gupta 
administrative officials. Prabhavatigupta suffered yet 
another bereavement with the death of her eldest son 
Divakarasena in the 13th year of her regency and 
Damodarasena was subsequently installed on the 
throne assuming Pravarasena II as his coronation 
name. It is probable that the famous poet Kalidasa 
may have been appointed a tutor to the young princess. 


At the time of his accession to the throne in 410 A.D. 
Pravarasena II was 20 years old. He had no military 
or territorial ambitions and passed his time in peace. 
He was a man of literary taste and the composition of 
the Parkrit poem Setubandha is ascribed to him, The 
poem describes the valourous deeds of Rama in the 
conquest of Lanka. 

The early capital of the Vakatakas was Purika 
which was later on shifted to Nandivardhana. Pra- 
varasena founded a new capital which was named 
Pravarapura after him. In 430 A. D. Narendrasen, the 
crown prince was married to Ajitbhattarika, a 
daughter of the king Kuntala. Pravarasena II lived 
for about 30 years and died in 440 A. D. 


Narendrasena succeeded Pravarasena II in 440 A. D. 
and ruled upto 460 A. D.. During his reign the king- 
dom was threatened by an invasion by a Nala king 
called Bhavadattavarman who penetrated deep into 
Vakataka dominions and even occupied Nandivardhan 
the capital, in 445 A. D. but was expelled by Narendra- 
sena. Narendrasena seems to have been an efficient 
king who retrieved the fortunes of his family and 
raised its prestige by extending its sway over a large 
part of the Nala Kingdom. 

Prithvisena II, ruled between 460 A, D. and 480 A. D. 
the tranquillity of his reign was disturbed by an in- 
vasion of the Trai-kutaka king Dharasena who was 
ruling in southern Gujarat during 445-475 A. D. But 
Prithvisena drove out the invader and regained the 
lost territories, Prithvisena died childless and the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Harishena of the 
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Bassim Vakataka branch and by 540 A. D. succumbed 
to the inevitable process of disintegration. 


The appearance of new peoples and new kingdoms 
in the story of this period is closely paralleled by the 
rise of a great dramatist and poet and the introduction 
of a new trend in the sphere of art. The age of the 
Mauryas was essentially an age of the Prakrits but 
now sanskrit language and literature were coming 
into their own. 


In 1909 Pandit T. Ganapati Shastri of Trivendrum, 
while on a tour in search of manuscripts made an 
epoch making discovery. He came across some palm 
leaf MSS. Almost all the plays ascribed to Bhasa were 
there in those Mss. For a long while scholarly opinion 
was generally critical of the genuineness of the plays 
and they were considered to he a kerala copy of the 
works of the celebrated dramatist whose works, it was 
believed were apparently lost and his name being 
known only through references in other works. Like 
the authenticity of his plays, the date of Bhasa is also 


century B. C. to lith centur i i a ed 
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racters. His prose is replete with a wealth of ideas 
beautifully expressed, which cultured minds will 
easily appreciate.” His language is “very simple, ua- 
tural and touching, alternated with simple figures of 
speech like simile and metaphor. The verbal flow is 
unimpeded and limpid.” 

Concerning Ashvaghosha’s date we are on firmer 
ground. He is represented as a contemporary of 
Kanishka, at whose court he is reported to have lived. 
While we may not accept the tradition as it stands 
today there is no sound reason to doubt that he could 
be assigned “either to the end of the first or the middle 
cf the second century A. D.” 

Ashvaghosha has left us two epics of which “the 
later in time is the Buddhacharita, which, in its origi- 
nal form of 28 cantos, as known from the Chinese and 
Tibetan versions, must have contained a complete ac- 
count of the life of the Buddha but of which we have 
only thirteen ... The essential importance of the 
poem is the deliberate art with which the chaotic nar- 
ratives of the older sounrces are reduced to measure 
and form on the lines: evidently already definitely fixed 
for the Kavya”. The poem opens with the description 
of the city and gradually goes on describing the early 
life of the Buddha in an unmistakably classical style. 
His other poem Saundarananda is also written in epic 
Style and describes the story of Nanda and his love 
for his beautiful wife Sundari. Nanda becomes a 
monk but the separation from his dearly loved wife 
renders it difficult for him to follow the monastic life 
in letter and spirit and a trip to heaven and the sight 
of the plight of the Apsaras due to old age are neces- 
sarily involved in order to bring home to him the 
import of the Budda’s instructions. ; 

In his poems Ashvaghosha reveals his mastery over 
the aA form and his wide and thorough knowledge 
cf diverse sciences like philosophy and grammar. The 
Significance and importance of his works can be 
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readily gauged from his influence on Kalidasa, the 
greatest poet of India, 


dencies in the art of Ancient India. ‘The first was the 
indegenous tradition reflected in the art of Barhut 


Mauryas. The Gandhara art of this period essentially 
belongs to the latter category with this important dif- 
ference that the Maurya artist so wields his imagina- 
tion that all foreign influence is assimilated and meta- 
morphosed while the Gandhara artist—-being a 
foreigner—hardly understands the spiritual concepts 
of which he makes a free use. The most important 
Speciments of the Gandhara art come from the N. W. 
and Sarnath regions but its 
€ seen in the sculptures of 


The Gandhara school owes its origin t E 

o the patro 

BRE of the great Kushanas. The A d 

orelgn artists and through their agency carried 
the application of Hellenistic techni 

Jects much further than 


to their own 
. pettering the instruc- 
ecistinet elements are seen 
Se are 
Greek technique is R e 
to exclusively Budd 
ough pleasin 
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We see, for instance, that in. whatever posture, the 
Buddha wears long hair and presents in his person a 
half-prince and _half-spiritual being. Incidentally it 
is to this art that the origin of the Buddha image is 
generally ascribed. A prominent example of such an 
idealized king-monk image is the seated Buddha from 
the Berlin Museum. Other examples are to be found 
in the museums at Mathura and Sarnath. 


The art of the Gandhara school has become the sub- 
ject of almost unstinted praise and undiluted con- 
demnation, “The best works of the Gandhara school” 
says Vincent Smith, “are deserving of high commen- 
dation for their aesthetic, technical and phonetic 
qualities, to use Fergusson’s terminology; or in other 
words, because they are intrinsically beautiful, skil- 
fully executed and well-adapted to express both the 
ideal of the artist and the religious sentiment of his. 
patrons.” On the other hand, this is what Dr. Coor- 
maswamy, another great authority on the subject has 
to say about the Gandhara school. “The quality of the 
art” he says “is effeminate and sensual, its intention 
realistic”. 


Of greater interest to us is the stupa of Amaravati, 

a product of the Andhra—Satavahana age. The stupa 

is situated near the small town of Amaravati on the 

south bank of the Krishna river in the Guntur dist- 

rict of the Madras Presidency. The stupa was richly 

decorated with a sculptured railing running all round 

it, as in the case of Samchi and Barhut. The sculptures 
depict various jataka scenes and episodes from the 

life of the Buddha. As in Gandhara art, the later spe- 
cimens at Amaravati betray strong. Mahayanist m 
fluences. The imaginative grasp of the artist gounis 
with his close observation of nature and his e tts o 

Teproduce the feeling behind the scene have eva ed 

Such high encomiums as the following: The s i 
tures at Amaravati offer delightful studies of eas 

life, combined with extremely beautiful gome Ue 
ized ornament and that the most varied and difficu 
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movements of human figure are drawn and modelled 
with great freedom and skill”, 

The other artistic expressions of the age are to be 
found in the Nasik, Karla and Kanhari caves. These 
caves represent a further and architecturally import- 
ant advance over the previous models. The plan is 


an attendant chaitya or hall of Worship (or stupa). 
The capitals display great ingenuity, a delicacy of 


i is of infinitely 
appears to be highly 


conventionalized and elegant. As in the previous 


periods, pear] fringes over the hair, armlets, bangles 


and anklets in the case of women formed the most 
Important part of the treasure-chest. 


ial structure, Along with 
hinduised and thus helped ae were. completely 
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bringing in its wake a process of disintegration in the 


political field. At such periods the picture of political 
conditions is composed of small monarchies, petty 
principalities and inconspicuous republics engaged in 
internecine warfare resulting in chaos and confusion. 
The Arthashastra calls this as “matsyanyaya”, popu- 
larly understood as the big fish swallowing the smaller 
ones. From this period of anarchy and turmoil gra- 
dually emerges a power that is at once ambitious in 
conception and imperial in design. 

Such a set of conditions attended the rise of the 
Guptas. The Maurya empire ran its own course and 
succumbed to the historical forces of political disinte- 
gration. The downfall of the Kushana empire in 
Aryavarta (western India) synchronised with that of 
the Andhra empire in Dakshinapatha (Deccan). The 
disappearance of the rule of both these powerful dyna- 
sties from the stage of India history took place during 
the first half of the third century A. D. ‘Then follow- 
ed—except in the Punjab and the far north-west of 
India—a period of anarchy which continued for some- 
time, till all disorder settled down under the suzerain 
power of the Gupta monarchs who sueceeded in estab- 
lishing a northern Indian empire which lasted in all 
its glory for well-nigh two and a half centuries. 


The Gupta Clan: The clan which was raised to 
imperial dignity by the efforts of Chandragupta I and 
Samudragupta has its origin and early history obscur- 
ed by vague traditions and ambiguous references. _ i 
is probable that some Guptas must have held officia 
positions under the Satavahanas as 1s evidenced by 
the Nasik and Karle Cave inscriptions. It is not quite 
clear whether these Guptas were connected with the 
Imperial Gupta family. The well-known Barhut pillar 
inscription of the Shunga period refers to Rajan Visa- 
deva as Gauptiputra indicating thereby that his mother 
belonged to the Gupta clan. The same surname 
Gauptiputra occurs in many other ancient records. 
These references definitely. mean that the clan of the 
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Guptas was not an obscure one; on the other hand 
the name was fairly well-known and widespread. 


Traces of Gupta rule in Magadha are found as early 
as the 2nd century A. D. I-Tsing (the Chinese travel- 
ler who visited India in the 7th century A.D.) tells 
us of a Maharaja Shri Gupta (Cha-li-ki-to) who built 
a temple near Mrigasikhavana for some Chinese 
pilgrims. I-Tsing’s date would place Shri Gupta round 
about 175 A. D. Attempts have been made by some 
scholars to identify this Shri Gupta with the grand- 
father of Chandragupta I, but the identification lacks 
an element of finality. 


Describing the political conditions before the rise 
of the Guptas Dr. R. N. Dandekar says: “The sequence 
of the political events after the fall of the Kanva 
dynasty therefore seems to be as follows: The Kanvas 
were overthrown by a Satavahana King who subse- 
quently became the ruler of Magadha. The Sata- 
vahanas could not have been at Pataliputra and in 
Magadha for more than fifty years after the fall of 
the Kanvas. During the period when the early 
Kushana princes, Kadphises and Wema, were adyanc- 
ing against the Satavahana prince in Northern India, 
a local Licchavi ruler established himself at Patali- 
putra. The Liechhavis, however, in their turn, kad 
also to quit Pataliputra ultimately when a minister 
of Kanishka advanced against the Magadha capital. 
The Kushanas were thus virtual masters of the whole 

India for sometime after the beginning 

During this 
} ndhras were 
trying to make themselves politically independent. 
The downfall of the Kushanas . . . was accompanied 
. .. There were thus 

two great dynasties about that time (i.e. circa 250 A.D.) 
in Northern India, that of the Bharashivas, who rose 
to power immediately after the fai] of the Kushanas 
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We saw above that the first Gupta name we come 
across in the history of the period is that, of Shri 
Gupta. The names of Shri Gupta’s immediate suc- 
cessors are not known. The earliest name which is 
directly connected with the imperial Guptas is that of 
Maharaja Gupta who was succeeded by his son Ma- 
haraja Ghatotkacha. 


The first independent sovereign (Maharajadhiraja) 
of outstanding importance in the line is of Chandra- 
gupta I, the son of Ghatotkacha- His accession could 
be placed in 320 A. D. held to be the initial date of 
the Gupta era. Like his great predecessor in Ma- 
gadha,—King Bimbisara,—Chandragupta I, strength- 
ened his position by a matrimonial alliance with the 
Licchavis of Vaishali and laid_the foundations cf an 
empire, which through its very life, symbolised the 
golden or classical age of ancient India. 


The clan of the Licchavis was a famous clan cele- 
brated, ages ago, in the annals of early Buddhism. 


Kumara Devi, whom Chandragupta I, married, 


brought to her husband } 
in the shape of a dowry and whic 
few years secured to him a par 
Magadha and the neighbouring countries. 
highly probable that at the time of this fateful union 
i the masters Or overlords of the 
Í with this matri- 


monial alliance, naturally succe 


before by his wife’s nelatives. Bee, nid easily be 
Was th ded by the Guptas could casts 
e event regar J coins mentioning Chandra- 


judged by the issue of joint ; i 
gupta andi the Licchavis. It is very likely that the 
Guptas and the Licchavis ruled over two contagious 
states which were amalgamate l ] 

of Chandragupta I, and Kumat Devi, A portion of 
north and west Bengal may be Ee j ) 
a part of the Gupta territory and North Bihar as that 
of the Licchavis. .It is certain that by oe 
connection the status of Chandragupta T, was raise 
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from that of a petty chieftain like that of his father 
and grandfather—to such political dignity that he 
thought it fit in assuming the lofty title of “Sovereign 
of Maharajas” usually associated with a claim to para- 
raountcy. He struck coins in the joint names of him- 
self, his queen and the Licchavis and his son and suc- 
cessor proudly described himself as the son of the 
daughter of the Licchavis. 


Chandragupta I, extended his dominion along the 
Gangetic valley as far as the junction of the Ganges 
and the Jamuna, where modern Allahabad stands. He 
ruled during his brief tenure on the throne, a populous 
and fertile territory which included Tirhut, South 
Bihar, Oudh and certain other adjoining districts. In 
the opinion of many scholars the Gupta era dates from 
the reign of Chandragupta I. 


Chandragupta I, was succeeded by Samudragupta, 
one of the greatest conquerors and kings of ancient 
India. The period of his reign and that of his suc- 
cessor marks the zenith of the glory of the Guptas. 
His Court poet Harishena, who was also an officer of 
importance, has left us a unique record of Samudra- 
gupta’s early life and achievements. 

The fourth verse of the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
composed by Harishena describes a memorable scene 
from the court of Chandragupta I. The full court was 
assembled, we are told by the poet, and “Samudragupta 
who being looked at (with envy) by the faces, me- 


with tears (of joy), (and) perceptive of (his) noble 
nhature,—(to govern of surety) the whole world;” 
These lines tell us of how Chandragupta I, selected 
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Samudragupta from among his other brothers as heir- 
apparent to the throne of the Guptas. It is possible 
that in his old age Chandragupta I, abdicated in favour H 
of Samudragupta or that “princes of the royal blood i 
had coveted the throne and these contending claims 
for succession were exciting the public, and perhaps 
even disturbing the political life. In order to put a 
stop to all dangers for the present and future, the 
King, perhaps in the presence of all, nominated Sa- 
mudragupta as his successor”. 


The Court poet Harishena, while describing the Ni 
nomination of Samudragupta. as the successor of 
Chandragupta I, refers to the feelings of joy erising 
in the hearts of some while the others felt sad, en- i 
vious and jealous. The small number of gold coins 
with the name of a Kacha has given rise to a contro- 
versy among scholars regarding his identification. 
Fleet, Vincent Smith, Allan and Raychoudhuri argued 
that Kacha was but another name for Samudragupta 
while Rapson proposed that Kacha was a brother of 
Samudragupta who enjoyed a very short reign’ as 
Samudragupta’s predecessor. Rev. Fr. Heras was the 
first to suggest that “a rebellion of Samudragupta's 
brothers against him in the beginning of his reign is 
hinted at in the Allahabad inscription and probably 
even described in the same.... His brothers seem if) X 
be allied against Samudragupta, most likely to Pr ie 
Claim king the eldest among them in his stead. Suc 
Proclamation was actually carried out, and the eldest a 
brother of Samudragupta, presumably Kacha was en- ie 
throned:. . . , But this intrusion did not Jast long... . 
Soon Samudragupta defeated his brothers, and tey 
finally “acknowledged him as the real successor o t eir 
ather”, ; 


( 

f 
i rebellion of ie 
After having put down the unsuccessful rebel pap 
his brothers Eai D turned towards the con- { 
Solidation of his Kingdom. The Allahabad Panes | 
tion tells us of his conquests in Aryavarta as n 59 fe 
e south. Three stages in these conquest could easily 
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be discerned and the following lines give an idea of 
the events and their extent. 

The First Phase: The 13th line of the Inscription 
refers to Achyuta Nagasena and Kotakubja who were 
uprooted by Samudragupta. This was the first phase 
of his campaigns. Achyuta was a ruler of Ahicchatra 
and along with Nagasena—a Naga king of Mathura— 
was a scion of the Naga family of Champa. Kota- 
kubja was a ruler of Sharavasti. The reason for this 
battle seems to be that the three kings, taking ad- 
vantage of Samudragupta’s preoccupation in putting 
down the rebellion of his brothers led by Kacha 
jointly made war on him with a view to regain their 
independent status. The battle must have been fought 
at Kaushambi, since it was the most convenient place 
where the Kings of Ahicchatra, Mathura and Padma- 
vati could meet and where the Allahabad Pillar was 
originally erected at that time. The defeat of these 
three kings helped in the consolidation of Samudra- 
gupta’s empire round about Magadha after which 
t he proceeded on: his triumphant march to the 

‘The Second Phase: We are told about the tv 
E eee who were Sy Ee E 

a in i i Tan 
FEA es i of the inscription. The 


(1) Mahendra of Koshala—South K i 
a oshal th 
een a aE eompnsing parts of the ie 
Š icts of Jubbul i ilas- 
pore and Sambalpore. Dooi ne 


(2) Vyagharaja of Mahakantara—S 
3 outhe 
Se as states of Benes PESE 
Pe tracts of the central provinces (Jaso 
(3) Maharaja of | Koshala—ei itä. 
- vee —either th 
round the modern lake Kalleru or pene aga 
(4) Mahendra of Pishthapura, Pithapur 3 
a ee eee ee 
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(5) Swamidatta of Kotthura; Kothoor, 12 miles 
south southeast of Mahendragiri in. Ganjam 
district. 

(6) Damana of Erandapalla—Erandol in Khandesh 
or Ganjam district. } 

(7) Vishnugopa of Kanchi—Conjeeveram in the 
Chingleput district, Madras. ; 

(8) Nilaraja of Avamuktaka—not definitely identi- 
fied, may be Yenam in the Godavari District. 

(9) Hastivarman of Vengi—Peddavengi. 7 miles 
north of Ellore between the eastern portion of 
the Godavari and the Krishna. 

(10) Ugrasena of Palakka—Palakkada, capital of a 
Pallava viceroyalty in the Nellore district. 

(11) Kubera of Devarashtra—Yellamamchili in the 
Vizagapattam district. 

(12) Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura--not definitely 
identified. May be Kuttabur in Northern Arcot. 

From the identification of the place names given 

it is possible to trace the route of “Samudragupta’s 
triumphant march in the South. He must have pass- 
ed through the Rewa State and the Jubbulpore dist- 
tict, defeated Mahendra of Mahakoshala, entered me 
Eastern Gondwana forest, where he defeated a eee 
name, Vyagraraja and emerged on the eastern coas 
in the Vizagapattam district. After emerging 
from the forest Samudragupta defeated Mantaraja o 
Koshala and another Mahendra of Pishthapura; then 
Proceeded south and defeated Swamidatta of Kuttura 
hill” Then Samudragupta advanced as far as vengi 


oe eae dertaken by 
it ampai underta 
TS magnitude zora E Saroi its results. 


Samudragupta can easily be judged e 
The S campaign involved some 2,000 iogan 
miles of marching across diverse types of teno ; = 
with few tracks and fewer roads and must have take. 


at least three years for its completion: 
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The Third Phase: After completing his expedition 
in the south Samudragupta once more turned his at- 
tention to the subjugation of four northern Indian 
Kings who may have proved themselves troublesome 
and dangerous during his absence from Magadha. 
These four kings were Rudradeva—who is identified 
by some scholars with the Vakataka King Rudra- 
sena I, Nagadatta and Nagasena, evidently scions of 
the Naga family and Chandravarman of Pushkarana 
who must have led a raiding excursion into Gupta 
territory as is evidenced by his inscription at Sisunia. 
Matila, who ruled over the territory of modern Bu- 
lundsahr district, Ganapati Naga of Nalapura or Nar- 
war in Gwalior State, Balavarman of Assam and other 
kings of Aryavarta suffered the same fate. 


Tribal States: Besides the above mentioned king- 
doms which either came under the direct sway of the 
Imperial Guptas or were feudatory to them there were 
several border states and tribal republics who de- 
clared their allegiance to the Gupta sovereign. The 
Malawas (Mandsore State), the Arjunayanas (in the 
Punjab), the Yaudheyas (Bharatpur State, Garwhal 
and Rohilkhand), the Madrakas (Sialkot), the Abhiras 
(western Rajputana), the Prarjunas (Central Pro- 
vinces) the Sanakanikas, the Kakas and the Khara- 
parikas (Damoh district in C. P.) preferred to give 
tribute to the mighty Gupta monarch rather than risk 
a war with him. Likewise the kings of Samatata 
(Part of East Bengal bordering on the sea), Devaka 
Kamarupa (Assam), Nepala and Kartripura. (Katara- 
pur in Jullundhar District) fully gratified the impe- 
rious commands of Samudragupta. A Le 


By now the power and prestige of Sa 
were felt even outside the Borders of Gree 


foreign kings sought to establish ‘their friendship by 


sending presents to his Court. The inscription men- 


tions Daivaputra Shahi Shahanushahi--q - ja 
prince, Saka Murunda (foreign Potenie A 
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some parts of Central India) and Meghavarna of Cey- 
lon as sending presents to Samudragupta. 


Shortly after the termination of hostilities Samudra- 
gupta celebrated the famous Horse Sacrifice signify- 
ing that he was the Lord paramount of India. Accord- 
ing to ancient and time-honoured tradition every king 
with any pretensions to wide power had to formally 
establish his claim by performing the horse-sacrifice. 
A horse was let loose to wander at its own sweet will 
wherever it liked for a period of one year. Any king 
wanting to challenge the supremacy of the king to 
whom the horse belonged hindered its progress. A 
conclusive battle was fought and the horse was set 
free to return to the capital in a year’s time after its 
peregrination. Samudragupta commemorated this 
important event by issuing a type of coin well-known 
as the Ashvamedha type. ; 


The empire of Samudragupta comprised nearly the 
whole of Northern India (excluding Kashmir) West- 
em Punjab, Western Rajaputana, Sind and Gujarat, 
together with the highland of Cchatisgarh and Orissa 
and a long stretch of territory along the eastern coast 
extending as far south as Chingleput. The home pro- 
vinces and certain other adjacent territories were 
directly administered through the emperors own 
officials while the tributory and state functioned under 
the local potentates. 8 

Samudragupta’s Personality: It is not surprising 
that man WD was able to achieve so much and with 
Such thoroughness had an outstanding and many sided 


Personality. The Manjushbri Mulakalpa, a Mahayanist 
Buddhist h : sno character sketch 
ddhist book gives the following tordly, shedder 


of was 
Samudragupta. Samudragupta Wes |” dominions. 


excessive blood, of great powers 
leartless, ever vigilant, (mindful) Mas wi 
Son, unmindful of the hereafter, ‘sacrificing animals. 


“This being a Buddhist ‘account cannot be expected 
to be very Complimentary. to'a Brahmanical king but 


S.A, I.—8 
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still the sketch brings out Samudragupta’s manliness 
and dominating personality. The inscription tells us 
that he always took pleasure in associating with 
learned people and was a “supporter of the sacred 
scriptures”, He always offered generous patronage 
to poetry and learning and was himself an accom- 
plished musician. He was an excellent warrior and 
his “most charming body was covered with all the 
beauty of the marks of a hundred confused wounds” 
received on numerous fields of battle. An outstanding 
soldier king of our ancient times, Samudragupta could 
not yet be described as a militarist. His conquests of 
the southern territories and his generous treatment 
of their king, bear eloquent testimony to his high 
ideals of Dharmavijaya. It is customary to describe 
Samudragupta as the Napoleon of India; such a des- 
cription though encomious is not quite just to the 
former for Napoleon regarded kingdom-taking as the 
duty of kings while Samudragupta’s actions were 
strictly regulated by the Hindu ideal of Dharmavijaya. 
Though a soldier through the all-powerful, require- 
ments of his station in life, Samudragupta was a man 
of learning and culture, tolerant in his religious be- 
lefs (though himself a fervent Hindu he readily 
granted permission to the Ceylonese embassy to build 
a monastery for Buddhist pilgrims) and gallant in the 
treatment of his adversaries. We know from an in- 
ceniptign es his chief queen was Dattadevi. He must 
iave ruled for a long period i i 

lasted from 328-29 A D t T E mush have, 


RAMAGUPTA’ 


dragupta was his son Chandragupta II. But eset 


called Devi- 
revealed the 
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It was generally known that a drama called Devi- 
| Chandragupta by Vishakhadatta existed from scatter- 
f ed references to it in the Natyadarpana of Ramchandra 
and Gunachandra. Fragments of the drama were also, 
likewise, preserved, in the Shringaraprakasha of 
Bhoja. By piecing together all such notices we get a 
connected story of Ramagupta. 

The story of Ramagupta, if told in a connected form 
would run as follows. It appears that Samudragupta 
was succeeded by his son Ramagupta, who was such 
an imbecile that rather than lose his life aud kingdom 
in war, he consented to send out his wife Dhruvadevi 
to the harem of the Shaka king of Mathura (probably 
a ruler of the western Kshatrapa dynasty) ; his 
i brother Chandragupta, however, came to his rescue, 

and attiring himself as a lady, went into the Shaka 

King’s harem and killed him there. Eventually he 

killed his brother and married his wife. 

It is true that this King Ramagupta is no where 
directly referred to in any of the Gupta inscriptions 

_ but literary references like that in the Harshacharita 
of Bana and in the Majmal-ut-Tawarikh as also the 

Sanjan Copper’ plates lend credence to the story of 

Ramagupta. 


ptance of 
ability of the 


to impose such humiliat- 
ei tt is suggested that 
and expeditions, 
thé glory of the Gupta émpire began to decline per- 
Eos towards the era of his reign: His fonen g poao 
must have created a number of enemies i renee 
ave been waiting: only: for.a suitable oppor unity. 
reassert themselves!” © 1 Ai, SR ee i 
` CHANDRAGUPTA I | anii 
i mousi n the honour of the 
‘With the ignominous blot upon the a of the 
Guptas bene avenged Chandragupta It consequently 
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| succeeded on the Gupta throne. It appears from the 
| conventional Gupta geneology that Chandragupta II 
| was chosen by his father Samudragupta to succeed 

him but as this was not made public Ramagupta suc- 
| ceeded him. After the death of Ramagupta Chandra- 

gupta II assuming charge of the administration as the 
legal monarch started operations for the consolidation 
| of the empire. The Meherauli Pillar which is often 
| ascribed to him tells us that he fought the Bahlikas 
! and strengthened his northwest dominions from the 
| Jullundhar Doab to Mathura. He also annihilated the 

power of the western Kshatrapas and annexed their 

dominions. These operations put an end to the long- 
] est foreign dominion on the Indian soil and added the 
| important and fertile territories of Kathiawar and 
| Northern Gujarat to the Gupta Empire. The Empire 
now extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
| sea. The acquisition of these coastal areas with their 
populous and rich hinterlands accelerated the com- 
mercial activities of the people who were thus 
brought into a closer contact with the western world. 


‘The empire’ of Chandragupta IL was substantially 
the same as that of his father with addition of Malwa 
and ae Kathiawar peninsula. It extended from 

e Arabian sea to the Bay of Bengal { ima- 
layas to the Narmada. PRANE a 


An important feature of the “foreign? . | 
RE ae apes gn” policy of the 
Guptas is the political significance of cio eee eaaial 


£ y s Tassment an 
if provoked into hostile actions. So, Sie AE, 


Guptas placated the 
Upport in times of stress 
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by marrying Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter of 
Chandragupta II to the Vakataka Rudrasena_ II. 
Chandragupta II, himself married Kuberanga, a Naga 
princess, while a daughter of Kakusthavarman, a Ka- 
damba King was married to his son Kumaragupta. All 
these matrimonial connections were the forerunners 
of solid political alliances which helped in creating a 
sense of internal security, peace and prosperity. 
Chandragupta—Vikramaditya of Ujjain?: The 


glorious military exploits of Chandragupta I natu- 
those of Vikramaditya of 


sequent reorganisation of t 
in that region”... This fac 
for the genesis of the glorious cycle o 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain. Again, it is a's 
Chandragupta II like his father before him, assume 
a title in this case Vikramaditya. In the opinion of 
he original of th 
who defeated the Shakas 


ikram Samvat. 


any scholars he is the | 
ing Vikramaditya of Ujjain, 
and was the founder of the V: 


Chandragupta II had a 
Was his elder brother's 
Second Kuberanaga. 


widow 


Tabhavatigupta—who wa i 
udrasena ot and three sons Kumaragupta o Tatter 
gupta and perhaps also Ghatotkachagupta. A EIA 


titles 
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a fairly long reign of more than 36 years (376-7 A.D. 
to 415-16 A.D.). 

The reign of Chandragupta saw the consolidation 
of the Gupta empire and represents the zenith of 
Gupta glory. It was during his reign that all foreign 
domination in India was ended and there followed a 
period of social peace and economic prosperity. The | 
acquisition of the Kathiawar seaboard gave an impe- 
tus to overseas trade and migration and consequently 
helped much towards increasing the prosperity of 
the land. 

But it is in the field of coins that Chandragupta II’s 
contribution is the most striking. It was he who in- 
troduced innovation in the ‘gold, silver and copper 
coinage of the country. His coins are characterised 
by considerable originality and dignity. Generally 
they represent a purely Indian type of goddess seat- 
ed on a lotus while the other designs are the counch, 
the umbrella, and the horseman. The texture and 
execution of the coins well reflect the prosperity and 
high artistic talents of the people of the age. 


KUMARAGUPTA I 


though peaceful and prosperous in the beginning end- 
to the peaceful part of his 
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Kumaragupta I, like hi 
throne followed a poli iS predecessor 


built a temple of K 
district, in the Unit 
age of a Jaina Ti 


-cessors on the Gupta 
cy of religious toleration. He 
artikeya_ in Bilsad in the Eta 
ed Provinces; he dedicated an 
rthankara at Mathura; he is des- 
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cribed as Paramadaivata in another inscription signi- 
fying thereby that he was a staunch devotee of Vishnu. 
As would become a Hindu king he performed an 
Ashvamedha in commemoration of which event he 
issued his very rare Ashvamedha coins. 


A number of inscriptions throw important and in- 


teresting light on the government system of the 
times. The Kingdom seems to have been divided into 
different parts or provinces for the purposes of ad- 
ministration and each part was governed by a viceroy 
who was invariably a member of the royal family. 
We have thus Chiratadatta ruling over the Punna- 
vardhana Bhukti of Northern Bengal. Prince Gha- 
totkacha Gupta administering Eastern Malwa includ- 
ing Tumbavana and Bandhuvarman ruled over Dasha- 
pur in Western Mlwa. 


The fairl rosperous and eaceful reign of this 
RLAR the Park clouds of invasion 


king was overshadowed by 

by foreigners. It is generally pelieved that the ad- 
versary of the Gupta King was the king of the Hele. 
mitras. Who these Pushyamitras were it 1s difficult ig 
say. But whoever they might have been the effect o 
their hostilities is all too evident. Not only did they 
Constitute a grave menace to the empire but yee 
responsible for “ruining the fortunes of the Gupta 
family”, ‘The enemies, it appears, had great ene 
in men and money and it is possible that the Gupta 


king met with serious setbacks. “i 
_ “Kumaragupta I” says Prof. R. D- Banerji “was wea 
in ate and eons life of easy, indolence m 

e was no intrepid leader of men - The Monga h 
Mula Kalpa describes him as by no means ei ve 
king and it is possible that old age when the foreign 
invasion came, found him inca able of dealing W1 
àit squarely in all its magnitude and, fury. z a " 
~ Kumaragupta I, was also known as Shri Mahendra, 
“Ashvamedhamahendra, ‘Simhavikrama, Vagnen 
_ Parakrama etc. ‘His reign was a long on® and exte 
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ing over 40 years (415 A. D. to 455 A. D.) His queen 
was known as Anantadevi and at least two sons Pura- 
gupta, son of Anantadevi and Skandagupta son of 
Devaki, another queen, are known to us. It is probable 
that Kumaragupta I died while the struggle with the 
Pushyamitras was still undecided. 


SKANDAGUPTA 


Skandagupta who was fighting the Huna hoardes 
in the last days of Kumaragupta I, was his successor 
after his death. The Bhitari Pillar inscription des- 
cribes him as the saviour of the family fortune, fight- 
ing the barbairans, undergoing great hardships, 
spending a whole night on a couch that was the bare 
earth, conquering the Pushyamitras and defeating 
them. He is credited by the same inscription to have 
conquered his enemies by the strength of his arm and 
re-etsablished the ruined fortunes of his lineage. 


The early part of the reign of Skandagupta was no 
doubt full of troubled events and a war of succession 
appears probable though the evidence for it is vague. 
A gold coin on which the King is represented as stand- 


iid not right- 
his own prowess and valour. re it with 


ae earl 
ot battles waged to st PON 
A e oa a canst ee of the depredatory 
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say here, that they lived in Central Asia on the West- 
ern Border of China as far back as 2nd century B. C. 
and one branch of them called the Ephthalites or the 
white Huns were the barbarians who mengced the in- 
tegrity of the Gupta throne. Skandagupta was able 
to check their progress even though temporarily be- 
fore 460-1 A. D. 


The long drawn out 
eruption of the Huns on the bor s 
sarily reflected on the economic life of the land in 
impoverishing the Royal treasury and dislocating 
commerce and industry. This is specially so in the 
ease of coinage: The Gold coins of Skanda Gupta are 


rare and of depreciated purity, the causes of which 
may easily be traced to his wars with tne Hunas and 
other internal troubles. 

An inscription found at Man 
dragupta II and his son Gor g 
is t o be 

the name of Skane eee Chandragupta M, 


warfare necessitated by the 
ders of India neces- 


against his nephew Skandagupta. Simi : j 
from Western Malwa give evidence of growing rehek 
lions among the feudatories of the Guptas. Nanon a 
Sena, the Vakataka King claims that his comma 
were. obeyed by the lords © 
Malava which indicates his 4 
such bits of evidence tempt us I 
troubles en formed a most potent contributory 
factor in the disintegration of the Gupia RE 
already . started their corroding Bee alee 
iti i comes evi- 
The political sagacity of Skandagupta S7 E 


dent in his appointment of trustwor 


ea . s for the purposes of pre- 
ee d as sentinels for appre- 


Serving internal security an 
| i ‘on 4 i the Junagadh rock 
hending foreign invasions, rom the Tenet ashe, 


inscription we know of Parna Datta oF : 
‘who aoe responsible for the reconstcuction of the 
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broken dam. Sarva Naga of Antarvedi or the Gange- 
tic Doab, Bhimavarman of the Kosam region were 
some of the governors appointed by Skandagupta. 


Skandagupta had a fairly crowded but a short reign 
Spreading over 12 years. (455-6 A. D. io 467-8 A. D.). 
Like his predecessors he adopted the tities of Krama- 
ditya, Vikramaditya and Deva Raja. His achieve- 
ment could best be summarised in describing him as a 
ceaseless fighter for the preservation of uis motherland 
from spoliation by foreign barbarians, a- tolerant 
monarch in matters religious, though himself a de- 
vout Bhagavata, and a wise administrator all of which 
go to mark him out as one of the greatest of the 
Gupta Emperors who died a hero in harness. 


Already in the reign of Skandagupta the empire 


of dissolution in the. forefront. The history of the 
period after Skandagupta is more or less a story of 


2 : which were mainly 
occupied by incessant Struggle with 
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Kumaragupta II: The very name of this king sug- 
gests that he must have been very young when he 
succeeded to the throne. He assumed: the title of 
Kramaditya. His was a very short rule which must 
have terminated before 476-77 A.D. 


Budhagupta: With Budhagupta we are on firmer 
ground. Six of his records have been known so far 
and these show us beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
he ruled over extensive dominions. His empire in- 
cluded Northern Bengal, the Kashi country and parts 
of Central India. He ruled for twenty years from 
477 to 496 A. D. 


The Maitrakas of Walabhi: The dynasty of the 
Maitrakas which ruled over the Kathiawar Peninsula 
with Valabhi as their capitl from 500 to 770 A. D. 
shows how slowly the officers and feudatories of the 
Guptas, in their period of decline, were either found- 
ing their own kingdoms or throwing off the alle- 
giance to the Guptas. From the numerous records 
left by the dynasty we learn that Bhattaraka, a gene- 
ral of the Gupta emperor grew to be so powerful as 
to become the chief of Saurashtra. The Maitrakas, 
at least in the early days, nominally acknowledged the 
Suzerainty of the Guptas, but later on, when the power 


y i dir they declared 
of the Guptas had reached its nadir ee ae 


themselyes independent. Similar was t 
he A Maharajas and the Ucchakalpa 


ings. 
i i Bhanu- 
Bhanugupta Baladitya Il: The reign of Bhan 
gupta Baladitya TI is memorable for it was during this 
Period that a crushing defeat was n 
Sula, a isnt eee and the successor oh Loree 
by an alliance with Yashovarman of Maridasor. 
band of nomadic 


` The Hunas: The Hunas were a v© “i f 

Savages originally living in the neighbourhood 0. 

ee They advanced tow T 

into’ two main streams, one 801 à aie 

and the other to the Oxus. The Volga-bound division 
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figures prominently in the annals of the Roman em- 
pire. The other band originally subject to the Joan 
Joan tribe became very powerful in the Oxus Valley 
towards the middle of the fifth century. They were 
named Hephthalities or Ephthalities or the white Huns 
after the name of their ruler’s family. From the Oxus 
valley they descended upon Persia and India. Skanda- 
gupta inflicted a crushing defeat upon them, sometime 
between 455 to 467 A. D. and saved the Gupta empire 
from their ravages. . The rulers of Persia were less 
successful and in about 5th century A. D. the Huna 
power attained its greatest height ruling over a vast 
empire with the capital at Balkh. Abcut the activi- 


They were de- 
to retain pos- 
etty kingdom 


of Mandsor. 


tule „ertain vestiges of Gupta 
n sabus ats of iTndia continued fa eee 
ey Were too local. and insignificant 
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to count in an all Indian historical recapitulation, The 
empire of the Imperial Guptas which had its founda- 
tions laid by the brave efforts of Samudragupta and 
which reached its zenith of glory by the glorious ex- 
ploits of Chandragupta II had now, for all intents 
and purposes ceased to be. The golden age of ancient 
India continued for about a century illuminating and 
enhancing its life and culture. 


Government administration during the Gupta period 
had attained a very high state of development and 
efficiency. The King, it is needless to add, was the 
repository of all powers, civil, judicial and military 
and he often consulted his council of ministers on im- 
Portant points of statecraft. In Gupta times a sove- 
reign was often appointed by his predecessor and the 
right was not absolutely hereditory. Princes, in their 
formative years were entrusted with responsible 
administrative posts with a view to accord to them a 

ackground of practical training and to develop their 
ability to take quick and effective decisions. 

The Viceroys in charge of the administration of ine 
larger units, were generally persons from the goya 
fmily, The King had a council of ministers to assis 
him. 


The empire, for the purpose of efficient administra- 
tion was divided into provinces called Deshas: The 
head of a Desha was a Viceroy. The provinces S E 
Sain sub-divided into bhuktis which were anon 
© of the commissioner's divisions in moderan into 
€ bhuktis were, in their : turn, renbaivic offi- 
ishayas, equivalent to a modern district.. “Upari- 
cers in charge of the Bhukti were known Bane ree 
ish ho Were directly appointed by the enpe i vere 
ishayas were administered by. Vishayapatis es by. the 
*Ppointed by the Uparikas and in Ne oR 
Mperor himself, The smallest administra ed with 
Was the village and the Gramyaka was i ER TEE 
nn êdministration, ‘The Village council, funtion, 
Rormally. and'dis charged the duties of villagi ) 
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settling village disputes, organising works of public 
utility, and collection of government revenue. 

There were various grades of administrative officers 
like the Mahaakshapatalika (Minister in charge of re- 
cords), Mahapratipura (Chamberlain) Mahadanda- 
nayaka (Judge) etc. The army and its administration 
were in the charge of the Mahasenapati (General) 
though the supreme commander was always the King. 
There were seven departments of adininistration, the 
most important being, civil, revenue and police, mili- 
tary and judicial, pertaining to the central, provincial 
and local administration. The military department 
was looked after by the Mahasandhivigrahika (Minis- 
ter for peace and war) and it was divided into four 
corps like infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants 
and camels. 
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attend to any magistrates and their rules: 

| es; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay G Sortien 
of) the gain from it. If they want to go, they go; if 
itt Stay they stay. The kin verns 
without decapitation or (other) corporal E 


ae and loose ga mly of turbans, coats, 
Modern dhotie. In matters o 
iene aes and ankles 
_ the coins of the ings’ s 
tight-fitting ite meee 


ee popular. 
$ i ow them dressed in 
trousers and head-dress, wearing 
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earings and armlets and the queen is dressed in a 
loose sari and tight-fitting head-dress. Sometimes a 
shawl-like apparel was thrown loosely over the 
shoulders. 


The existence of a large number of Gupta coins both 
of gold and silver suggests the economic prosperity of 
the country during the age. Crafts and trades were 
generally organised into guilds as in the olden days 
but the set up of such guilds had now become more 
elaborate and complicated. The main source of in- 
come for the state was, of course, land revenue for 
the collection of which a very complicated adminis- 
tration was employed. Land was classed as follows 
waste, pasturage, agricultural, etc. and rates of col 
lection varied accordingly. A stable currency backe 
by the vast resources of the state naturally facilitated 

- extensive trade and commerce: These coms of he 
Gupta throw a flood of light not only on the politica 
and economic conditions but also illuminate moi 
igious ideas of the times. And to these last we sha 
turn in the next few pages. 
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C EXPRESSION OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


of Chandragupta JI signi- 


bhagavata. Several 
Piafin 3 the same hing 


Prominently display the wh 
of Kumaragupta I, 
how that many of y 
Gupta monarchs were ardent devotees me aaa 
Vata creed or Vaishnavism. The Gipi i eo 
Sehtially an age of the triumphant a5 tort Oa 
ism and Hindu culture. Samudragupta, 
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quests performed the celebrated horse sacrifice, in 
commemoration of which he issued a special type of 
coins known as the Ashvamedha type. The Vaishnava 
creed, during the Gupta period, had finally emerged 
as the accepted creed of the masses of people and 
counted within its folds kings and commoners alike. 
Vaishnavism, before it reached this status of pre- 
eminence had to go through gradual spread and evo- 
lution through many a century and in order to under- 
stand its final appearance we must acquaint ourselves 
with the broad outlines of its previous history. 


“The cult of Vasudeva”, observes Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, “must have been formed from the same in- 
tellectual ferment as produced Buddhism and Jain- 
ism but as a religious reform it was on more conser- 
vative principles. It repudiated slaugliter of animals 
and the inefficiency of the sacrificed ritual and advo- - 
cated the path of devotion as the way of salvation. 
Like Buddhism and Jainism it was a natural reaction 
against the barren excesses of ritualism of the Vedas. 
Another important characteristic of the Bhagavat sect 
was that originally it was a Kshatriya movement pro- 
fessing the principles advocated by a Kshatriya war- 
rior philosopher. This new religious theory preach- 
ed by Krishna was adopted by his tribe the Yadavas 
who had their habitat round Mathura. As it was 
essentially a religious movement initiated by a Ksha- 
triya and sponsored by the warrior caste it must not 
have found much favour with the Brahmanas. Indeed, 
it is highly probable, that they viewed it with much 
hostile interest b Be WA TOU See 
3 ut were later on forced to accept 
OCS lathe pressure of circumstances, at the time 

Sd ee! m was threatened b th ive 
spread. aLe y the aggressi 

pread of Buddhism and Jainism.. The SEEN was 


Pa aa for not only did it flout the authority 
but also did it anand their sacred texts, the vedas, 
” wards! an ambien ste caste theory and turn to- 
CroiB CE agnosticism. Hence, to: counter 

siege Buddhism, Brahmanism raust: have made 
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common cause with Bhagavatism. It is at this time 
that Vasudeva Krishna was identified with Vishnu. 
The Buddhist propaganda of castelessness must have 
provided the prime cause. for such an amalgamation. 
For it is only during the reign of Shungas, ihat Vasu- 
deva worship flourished in Magadha of which we 
have evidence in the form of archaeological remains 
of a Garuda column. 


“The priesthood”, says Edgerton, “in order to main- 
tain its sacredotal leadership took up Krishna Vasu- 
deva who was a popular deity and identified him with 
Vishnu, the old Rigvedic solar god.” “Brahmanism”, 
Edgerton remarks, “stooped to conquer, it absorbed 
Popular cults which it had not the strength to uproot. 
The simple and ancient device of identification of one 
god with another furnished the means to this end. 


There are unmistakable traces of the influence of 
Bhagavatism on Buddhism, especially the later phases 
of it. The cult of the devotion in stupa worship is 
Clearly due to the influence of Bhagavatism and to 
the same source is to be attributed the sculptural re- 
Presentation of foot prints of the Buddha. 


The Founder: The founder of Bhagavatism, Vasu- 
eva Krishna, was a chieftain and head of the Vrishni, 
Which belonged to the Yadava clan. Krishna was 
iS personal name and Vasudeva his patronymic. He 
ae a brother called Samkarshana. Krishna who was 
‘Ae leader of the Satavata Sept, lived in the 9th cen- 
ury B. C. There is also a reference in the Upanishads 
Qentioning Krishna Devakiputra who was a PUPI 
mora Angirasa. From this it appears that his 
Mother's name was Devaki: According to the Kalpa- 
Sutra (SBE. XXII p. 246) she woke up on seeing 
8Uspicious dreams at the time of conception. Hines 
We we have rio real difficulty in accepting Vasudev 


Krishn; 3 G. Bhandarkar 
\ Shna as a historical figure. Sir R. G. Saa listinet 
in nks that Krishna and Vasudeva Were AT dentified. 


dividual z Sae a d late 
Í s in the beginning an > RAA 
ae this view SDE accepted. As is shown by 
“AT 9 
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Raychoudhri, Vasudeva was really Krishna’s patrony- 
fi mic and originally Krishna must have been a Ksha- 
| triya hero. The pastoral description must have been 
borrowed from the Rig Vedic descriptions of Vishnu, 
A especially after the association of the Abhiras, who 
were a pastoral tribe. 


Krishna Vasudeva: The identification of Krishna 
Vasudeva with Vishnu is an interesting phase in the 
development of the former as a Bhagvat (Lord). 
Vishnu is quite a minor godin the Rig Veda, but in 
the Upanishadic period he came to occupy a very 
prominent position—highest among gods”. Dr. Dan- 
dekar has very exhaustively dealt with the problem 
of the evolution of Krishna into a member of the 
Hindu trinity and we cannot do betier than summa- 
rize his conclusions. 

Vishnu: Vishnu, according to Dr. Dandekar, in the 
early period must have beer connected with vegeta- 
tion ritual. He had in him certain traces which were 
abhorred by the vedic Aryans and even though he 
must have been a popular god of the masses, was 
ignored by the composers of the vedic hymns. In 
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as an all loving God, omnipotent and “being moved 
by the Eas “and ignorance of men’. The a 
of Vasudeva as enunciated in the Mahabharata is Wee | 
hé is supreme soul, the internal soul of all souls. ee 

is the supreme creator. All living beings are pies 
sented by Samkarshana who is a form of Ven his 
The chief characteristic of the Bhakti cult, aN oe | 
another name for Bhagavatism, are belief E m ih i | 
theism, love, admiration and worship of is C the | 
means of salvation. In the second eii r Patan- 
doctrine of Vyuhas was already develope d a Sam- 
jali mentions the four Vyuhas of Vasudev ain em- | 
karshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. E he is: as ex- | 
phasis of the philosophy of for oe ee action | 
pressed in the Bhagavadgita on the doc blest ideas of 
(Rarma). It enunciates some gi das wo ‘Bhakti and 
Hinduism the foremost among them ee are speak- 
Prasad (faith and divine grace): While ae to discuss 
ing about Vaishnavism we may also a ed by, now | 
the message of the Bahgvadgita W z f all the 
emerged almost into, its finalized ee so popular, 
Sacred books of the Hindus there is r 


i 
so positive in its F 
50 uniformly beautiful, so lofty and s a and scope l 


- ry na 
message, as the Gita. By its Very ilosophy and 
it conte all that is best in Higa on at Bes i 
in the process of doing so often Dee interpreta- ii 
concile contrary views leading to QIVers : 
tio ity of the 

Te causes for. the tremendous op ides the 
Gita are many and varied, First Naa armies aTe Piy 
Setting, the mighty 1 word from the res- ie 
Poised for a sanguinary battle. 4 ns would be inter | 
bective commanders and the legio Arjuna, then sur- 
locked with a deathlike ferocity. a opposite phalanx 
veys the field and naturally is and revered ae 
i elations : ular re- 
Tm Be eae ie met the most spectaci « 
Action, He reflects, is it ae 
Spill so much fraternal blood J 
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of enjoying a kingdom? The bow drops from his 
hand, he turns towards Krishna his charioteer and 
guide and exclaims in ‘self pity, No! I cannot do it? 
Then Krishna examines all his doubts and shows him 
in an unmistakable way the path of his duty. Such 
is the formal excellence of the Gita. Again, take the 
Spirit of toleration that sheds its pleasant aura over 
the entire composition enlivening its every word and 
every single modulation of tone. In this there is no 
rabid denunciation of any mode of thought. All are 


discussed entirely on their Own merits. Arjuna is 


Different Interpretations: Being a dissertation on 
the problem of finding the oGs BURT ONCE to an 
Metpient action, the Gita has naturally to treat with 
formal approval different modes of thought “All 
roads”, says a Proverb, “lead to Rome”. “All modes 
of devotion”, says Krishna, “lead one to communion 
with Ishvara”, . Whether it is that of ritualistic de- 
eo or devotion of knowledge or Bhakti.” Under 
sne circumstances then, the Gita is extremely liable 
to a number of diverse interpretations. E 


Message: But it cannot be gainsai e e 
of the philosophy of the Gita So ae ihe 
glorious message of Karma Yoga or activism. Karma, 
in this context, is not to be interpreted within the 
meaning of the word ritual or Passive knowledge 
loosely interpreted. Karma Should rather be ren- 
dered as devotion to the discharge of Social obligation. 
But devotion here does not imply a means to an end 
but the end in itself. Your concern, says the Gita is 
solely with action, not with its fruit. Tt closely ex- 
amines the two ideals of Nivritti or renunciation and 
Pravritti, which means an active life, perhaps with 
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selfish interests, and points to the golden mean of 
action without thought of recompense. That is the 
message of the Gita,—the message of disinterested 
but positive action. . 


The Bhagavadgita presupposes the existence of 
varied and diverse system of philosophy like the 
Samkhya and Yoga. It is possible that the systems 
of philosophy referred to in the Gita emerged in a | 
finalised form in this age, though the ideas belonged j 
to more ancient times.. Buddhism, for instance, pre- | 
supposes, some aspects of Samkhya and yoga philo- 
sophical thought. Be it as it may, we can safely 
assume that behind the rise of Vaishnavism was its 
Successful contest with the other views of life. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS 


We will now make an effort to take a brief survey, 
of all such views, the most important being uo all 
systems. The six systems mark the epitome 0 aa 
ancient Indian thought. The Vedas contain the none 
and the Upanishads represent the harvest of ay 
striving of the ancient Indian philosopher in sear of 
of Truth. The six systems mirror the culmination 


and 
Is efforts. The systems not only presnp Peete 


raw considerably upon the previous stores 0 
and either Sevels En as in the case of the yaa 
or openly turning hostile contradict them an 
Up their own theories like the Samkhya. ture which 

Methodology: The one characteristic fea UEA d Bee 
1S uniformly applicable to all the Sistem are Agate 
*xamination of the possible sou ote. Gene: 

Pratyaksha 


ree: (1) 
us ( or inference 


erever there is 
ich is wh al testi- 


Ony, A little explanation is esse” 
ih the last. Shabda or verbal testimon ilologieal sense 
© phonetic reaction in the psycho-phito 
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but in the peculiarly Indian context. it necessarily 
means revelation. In other words. it means all such 
literature as is called Shruti in contradistinction to 
Smriti. The Vedas, Vedic literature and the Upa- 


` nishadas.. constitute Shruti literature. Hence Shabda 


has been very aptly rendered as systematised tradi- 
tion which is tantamount to intuition. But Shruti or 
revelation is not accepted “unconditionally for three 
important factors regulate its use. Firstly the truths 
revealed by Shruti should not be extra-empirical, 
i.e., otherwise unattained and unattainable, They must 
teli us of the unknown through the known. Secondly, 
what is revealed should not be contradicted by any 
other Pramanas or the Content of revelation must be 
internally coherent and must not be against reason. 


wee a, intika, Yo achara and 

nastika) systems. Systems like 

Samkhya and Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisheshika Purva- 

pana, ana P aramimamsa have much in common 
other and hen GEDAN 

and treated as one forming mh are Re eas 


a composite whole. 
Nyaya: Nyaya is more or less understood to. be'a 
system of logic for the Nyaya system treats logic in 
such an exhaustive manner that its method has ever 
been accepted by the other systems. Its founder is 


known as Gautama who Was nicknamed as Aksha- 
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pada or eye-footed, i.e., with the eyes directed on the 
feet. The Nyaya-sutras are ascribed to 150 B. C. 


Method: The Nyaya system, though generally des- 
cribed as a method of logic is not limited to it and 
claims to be a complete philosophical system. In this 
it is only a development of the Vaisheshika system 
from which it has borrowed its doctrine of atoms, of 
the origin of the universe and ‘its psychological prin- 
ciples. The Nyaya theory maintains that souls are 
infinite and eternal, possess, definite qualities and 
only by means of the material organ of thought whcih 
they possess are capable of experience and knowledge: 


The Nyaya system, however, pays more attention 
to formal: logic than to philosophy. It holds that the 
seurces of knowledge are four: (1) Perception (2) 1m- 
ference (3) analogy and (4) credible testimony. In- 
ference again is subdivided into three classes: (1) 
inference from cause to effect (e-8, the presence of 
clouds indicate storm), (2) from effect to cause (eg 
the swelling of rivers shows rain in highlands) ane 
(3) ‘conclusion: as to something beyond the reach 0 


dation on which to base a genera 

lmstrument of perception. ee 

sists of five parts: (1) Proposto 

emplification (4) Recapitulation of the. cause, ane. ) 

Conclusion, The best illustration of this is the prop 

Sition ‘where there is smoke there 15 fire’. $ 
(1) There is fire on the mount 
(2) For the mountain smokes, 


(3) Wherever there is Sn 
the hearth in the kitchen, 


(4) The mountain smokes, 


ain, 


the mountain. 


is fire on 
(5) Therefore there 1s f the Vaisheshika 


Vaisheshika: The founder © s 
System ea known as Kanada (atom-eater) who is 
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supposed to have composed his sutras between 200 
and 400°A. D. He Proposes to teach the true discern- 
ment of all that may be known and for that purpose 


and regrouped. B lief in G d 
permanent soul bed. Belief in God an 
Vaisheshika Sy a Prominent part of the Nyaya 


The origin of th i 5 
sa u e Samkh ilos hy’ , 
idealiste ein aust Be Sought in a recta R 
be attributed i teen Upanishadas and its rise may 
Buddhism”. Kapila ame district of India as produced 


, the founder Rose 
a clear and bold thinker w 0, i po ae the 


Upanishadic 
Panishadic trend, Sought to maintain not unity but 


variety behind h } 
and along with it pomena. e rejected Brahman 


k I he exist isha 

thoroughly rationalistie system ant we 4 Hi ae 
cates its analytical Method. e aim of ae a 
im common with the Others is g complete inane 
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from the suffering of earthly existence. In order to 
explain the universe Kapila postulates the existence 
of two uncreated and everlasting entities called Pra- 
kriti and Purusha which differ essentially from each 
other. ` Prakriti—matter is real while Purusha—soul 
signifies not one but an infinite multitude of individual 
souls.’ Prakriti is the’ primitive matter from which 
the universe is evolved in regular course. Purusha— 
soul is in itself inert but its very presence is respon- 
sible to set primitive matter on its way of evolution. 
Soul is eternally changeable while matter is eternally 
subject to change. But both have no beginning and 
no end. Soul is without attributes or qualities, with- 
out parts and therefore imperishable, motionless, ab- 
Solutely inactive and impassive, unaffected by plea- 
Sure or pain or any other emotion and completely in- 


different ions. Further Prakriti has three 
ent to all sensations called Satva (light- 


; I ; 3 ita- 
ness, illumination and joy) Rajas (nove S 
tion f heaviness, obstruction and 
, pain) and Tamas ( y the substratum iof 
¢ tota 


i ; : : the Samkhyas pos- 
Tn, thelr theory of the Wee) A iE evolution 


ulate two periods of motion a sE k 
and (2) towards dissolution. These miovenien an 
Pelcal with alternating ponina; ef meee ae 
soluti i hold that ma per i 
tion. The Samkħyas ual and production EEY 
dy in a latent form, 
ait fans is disturbed 
< - “Uncon- 


oul, “then issues from its stable equilibrium and be- 


Comes the subj evolutio: 1 ae 
Period of Race of the universe ge Ae 
brings forth new products. For this eee = 
omes necessary to assign ‘some cause: ane A e 
ments and combinations of inert matter whale 
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place unceasingly would be inexplicable if they were 
net affected by a spiritual principle. This principle 
is the collective influence of the innumerable indivi- 
dual souls which—themselves incapable of any acti- 
vity—contemplate, as spectators from all eternity, 
the movements of matter, It is not by conscious avili 
that the souls exert an influence on matter, but by 
their mere presence, which in a purely mechanical 
Way excites matter to activity and development, just 
as the magnet acts on the iron.” Hence it will be 
readily seen that: the position of the soul in the 
Samkhya system is not entirely superfluous for, it 
also brings into. consciousness all such physical forces 
as would otherwise remain purely mechanical and 


! med essentially out of 
Physical organs and the senses.. This anne body 


accompanies the soul in the d: i n 
one gross body to another.” yE % ES a 


ness the pain of the b 
want of discriminati ogil 
inheritance from. th 


Evolution, according to the 


ceeds in a particular order in i 

í acu which the appearance 
P the 24. principles of Prakriti-Mahat-Abamkara- 
Manz —Motor organs-—.‘Tanmatra-Bhu- 
part. The aim of the system is 

Es achieved through the pro- 
ween ‘soul A edge of differentiation. bet- 
Yoga: Very closely alli i 

Y y allied to the Samkhya is the 
philosophy of ¥0ga whose founder was Patanjali and 
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who is identified by some scholars with Patanjali the 
Grammarian who lived in 2nd. century B..C. His 
Yoga Sutras are ascribed to 450 A. D. by Hermann 
Jacobi. 

The yoga system is generally treated as a branch 
of the Samkhya for it accepts almost all the doctrines 
of the latter on cosmology, psychology and physiology. 
Its doctrine of emancipation is almost the same but 
it rejects the atheistic spirit of Samkhya and intro- 
duces’ God in the system: -This God, however, ap- 
Pears to be clearly an afterthought for the idea is only 
loosely inserted and the action seems due only to 
please the more orthodox and help spread the system. 
It also differs in the treatment of the doctrine of 
absorption as the most effective means for the attain- 
ment of the knowledge that secures emancipation. 
reates the universe, 
ars only as a parti- 
God) stands in an 
th the noblest and 
ter—Sattva and is free 


objects of sense and of thought aa practice of diverse 
ol of the physical 


ya this system 


for God. e Vedas in the system, x 
Eein of the rigvedic ay e 
ritùalistic and liturgical literature of la a Sant _Jai- 
system is developed in the Mimasadarsuen ito 200 
mini and the compilation is ascribed by 

to 450A. D. i 
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The aim of the system is to give a correct inter- 
pretation of the vedic texts dealing with Brahmanical 
ritual, Incidentally it also aims to solve all the doubts 
in the mind of the follower regarding the correct pro- 
cedure and sequence tobe adopted in the perform- 
ance of the ritual. It also discusses the rewards which 
accrue to one who correctly performs the ceremonies. 
It classifies the contents of the Vedas and in trying 
to examine all doubts regarding the efficacy of such 
performances follows a highly developed and logical 
method consisting of five parts (1) The proposition, 
(2) the doubts as to its correction (3) the erroneous 
method of treating the question (4) refutation of the 


erroneous method by the true argument and (5) the 
result of the investigation. 


; es som = 
ceptions of the pasta e of the noblest con 


While discussing Upanishadic i 

z sing | hilosoph aw 
how jpe Upanishadic philosophers ao stumbled 
upon the epoch-mal Ing conception of Atman-Brah- 
man. The fundamental idea of 


P y ex Tat 

tvam asi; aham brahma asmi, that ian am 
But the acceptance of the identity ‘of soul 

many difficulties, 

ask, is both, then how can 

the World? This difficulty se : 
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round of rebirth and is responsible for the inisery of 
existence. 

If ignorance or Maya is the agency. through which 
misery makes itself operative and manifest, the op- 
posite of ignorance which is Vidya. or knowledge 
should lead us to emancipation. Knowledge, indeed, 
enables - the „Atman. to. distinguish itself from 
the upadhis or limiting factors. But knowledge of 
What? Evidently knowledge of both the real nature 
of Atman and Brahman. The supreme aim of human 
being is emancipation which is another name for the 
cessation of the soul’s transmigration. This is brought 
about by the recognition of the individual self as 
identical with the Higher Self. 


Brahman, the Vedantin tells us, is of two kinds, the 
lower and the higher and consequently knowledge is 
also of two types, knowledge of the lower Brahman 
and that of the higher. The higher Brahman is attri- 
buteless, formless, devoid of distinctions and uncondi- 
tioned. It is not gross and not subtle, not short and 
not long and is imperishable and the only thing that 
can be predicted of it is that it is not non-existent, It 
is pure intelligence and Bliss. When attributes als 
imposed upon it, it becomes the lower Brahman .and 
is made so only for the sake of worship. The lower 

rahman is conceived of in three different ways (1) 
Pantheistically as the world soul which is all effect- 
Ing the vital principle from which all creatures SBE 
and in which all created things are reabsorbed; 0) 
Psychologically as the principle of the individua son 
Which abides in the citadel of the body and the otua Gi 
the heart and (3). Theistically as the persona a 7 
Shvara who guides the lives and activities of a 


Created things. Me 

$ im. i th of 
EKnowioive concludes the Vedantin, is they pas 
Salvation. ee knowledge is difficult to be achieved 
and only the exceptionally gifted can AN A 
gher Brahman and thus seek their SPER Taa 
ion. But for the common man it is not to be; 
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him is the lower Brahman worshipping whom he can 
gradually find his deliverance. For him there is the 
path of works. It is true that they cannot. create 
knowledge but they aid in destroying the barricades 
in the way of its acquisition. 


Shankara; The best’ and most remarkable ‘ex- 
ponent of the Vedanta philosophy was the great 
Shankaracharya. He seems to have lived in the 8th 
century A. D. He carried on a dialectical controversy 
through the whole of India in vindication of the doc- 
trines of Vedanta and the most famous event in this 
campaign was the defeat of Mandan Mishra. Shan- 
karacharya established four Mathas at Shringeri, 
Dwarka, Badrikashram and Puri. A Sannyasin with 
the title of Shankaracharya is in charge of every 
Matha. These Mathas. are influential centres: of 
Hinduism. Shankara’s main works are his ommen, 
aa on pe Bhagvadgita, the commentary on the ten 
Pieces Upanishadas, Brahmasutra and Shankara 

. Vedantism had i 
Kevaladvaita or gaan eke: a pees 
nents like Ramanuja, (Vishishtadvait: fet dhava 
(dvaita), Vallabha, (Shuddhadvait SORE hk 
(Avaitadvaita). a) and Nimbaratra 

Charvaka: Of the heterodox 
Ben OX systems, the mate- 

st philosophy of Charvaka is the most interesting 


rialism and as an indicatio 
gre and its account being pre- 
veracity must 
The Charvaka regards perception as the only means 


of valid knowledge, other Pr, 
3 Ige, am i i i 
ference being rejected as unreliable. AN 


* His teachings could be summari: Z 
Prnbmaiya naparah,” Brahma or the Supreme gem Satyam Jagan mithya, give 
indivi If is only the Supreme Self and no Other. is real. World is unreal, t 
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there is no place for God, or Karma, or Soul or trans- j 
migration in this system. Accordingly the ideal in 
life would be gratification’ of the demands of the 
organs of sense. Naturally such -a ghilosophy was 
considered dangerous and as such ridiculed and at- 
tacked and hence found little favour. 


After having considered in some detail the philo- 
sophical implications either presupposed or implied in 
the Gita let us now turn towards the more concrete 
expressions of this golden age of India. 


The most remarkable manifestation of the golden 
age in literature is seen in the works of Kalidasa, 
the greatest of all Indian poets. Like his other lite- 
rary compatriots Kalidasa has left us practically no 
information about himself and hence a mass of le- 
gends and fantastic tales have gathered round his 
name. One such traditional story tells_us that the 
Poet was a Brahman’s child. He was left an orphan 
When he was a child of six months and was Brough! é 
Up by a shepherd. He was a handsome child full o! 
| Sprightliness and charm. The daughter of the ees R 
i Benares was one of the most learned persons 0 i 4 
day and was proud of her learning. The king resoa 
to marry her only to a man of equal culture sue Me 
ed that her hand could be won only by one w o g ae 
efeat her in a learned disputation. R con 
Scholars tried to win her but were defea a i 
fey they decided to wreak their Neate oe 
Se ing her to as : : 
We A Rare ha such a stupid one. Ted 
Poets pretended that he was their guru ae pada 
iscussion the princess was defeated an es a ay 
Married to Kalidasa. But truth came Orr i5 the god: 
eing upbraided by her Kalidasa prayer, 5] Araid 
dess Kali for divine grace which was Cu Y Pidition 
and he thus became a poet. This iS W ores we get 
has to say about his life. But from his works we Br 
Some small though more definite md nd hi hly tal- 
Works reveal him as a finely cultured and highty 
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ented and learned man. A great traveller, he was 
gifted with singularly keen powers of searching ob- 
servation and a sympathetic. understanding of the 
humani mind. His knowledge of the sacred lore is 
extensive and his acquaintance with. the customs and 
manners of the people intimate. 

. Though the date of Kalidasa is still a rnatter of 
controversy everything points to his flourishing in the 
time of Gupta glory. The allusion to the horse sacri- 
fice in the Malavikagnimitra is almost inevitably to 
be explaimed as a reminiscence of the performance of 
that rite by Samudragupta, to the glory of the re- 
gime. The Vikramaditya, therefore with whom Kali- 
dasa is associated in tradition seems most naturally 
to be taken as Chandragupta II whose reign may be 
placed between 380 and 413 A. D. (A. B. Keith) The 
picture of the times as drawn by Kalidasa presup- 
poses the existence of economic prosperity and socia 
security which can mainly þe associated with a strong 
imperial power like that of the Guptas. 


to Pawos, of Kalidasa are seven in number and 
c sted in a probable order of composition in 


e Ritusamhara “each of the seasons is re- 
which make up the woop 5 cantoes with 153 stanzas 
in nature which mort ok, The salieńt characteristics 
2 ure which mark each are described in loving and 


ed by the fire of separation fro i i 
ay. I : from h the 
rains, love is suggested by the rN cone 
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eagerly embrace the tottering trees on their banks 
a they rush madly to the ocean and by the clouds 
f nieg with rain which bend down to kiss the rocks of 
: © mountain peaks. The creepers of autumn are the 
tee arms of maidens whose white teeth, seen through 
nag red lips, are like the jasmine revealed through 
the pafon Ashoka flowers. In winter the fate of 
of fee ee creeper, buffeted by the breeze, is that 
WA e maiden severed from her lover, for whose 
Sar is beside her this is the season of seasons, In the 
mild season which preludes spring, the fire and the 
sae eee of the reviving sun are pleasant to lovers, 
eee ng the moon-beams cold and the light of the 
whi. e. Spring brings the blossoms of the mango, 
god of are the arrows to be shot from the bow of the 
i ae love to pierce the hearts of maidens.” The poem 
ife ustinguished by a profound sympathy with the 
pre of nature and an admirable love of describing in 
Meg ot brevity the aspects of Indian scenery and 


gaze Meghaduta, the best known work of Kalidasa, 
sen aibes in: measured and touching tones the pangs of 
paration suffered by a Yaksha who is exiled by 
ee a for a year, for neglect of duty. This year of 
aA € he spends at Ramagiri in Central India. In the 
thin™ Season he sees a cloud on its northward way and 
gives him an idea of sending a message with it 
y his beloved in Alaka on Mount Kailasa. The 
sha describes to the cloud the: way he should fol- 
Ap erd in inexpressibly beautiful lines the course to 
th aka is unfolded. The descriptions of Ujjayini and 
keg umalayas are incomparable in their beauty, sug- 
aos and delicacy of feeling. asda 
he subject of Kumarasambhava is indeed a daring 
me for it Hesoribes the events which bring about the 
bintiage of the highest God Shiva to Uma and the 
Tan of Skanda, the war god who destroys the demon 
tion. The poem ‘contains some brilliant descrip- 
ee of the majestic beauty of the Himalayas and 
TQ - 
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the brilliant and touchingly pathetic picture of the 
lament of Rati for her husband Kama reduced to ashes 
by Shiva’s dreadful glance. 


The Raghuvamsha—the finest Indian specimen of 
the Mahakavya narrates the history of the dynasty 
of the kings of the solar race. This wide theme gives 
the poet full scope to exercise his power of descrip- 
tion; war and the coronation of a king, the choosing 
of her mate by a young princess at a Svyamvara, the 
marriage rite, the loss of a darling wife and the grief of 
a bereaved husband, town and country, the seasons, 
the incidents of a great digvijaya the triumphal pro- 

` gress of a king who seeks to conquer the earth, a 
form occasions for the poetic skill. 


“The Kavya style’, says Keith, “unquestionably 
attains in Kalidasa its highest pitch, for in him the 
sentiment predominates over the ornaments which 
serve to enhance it, instead of overwhelming it. Sentl- 
ment with him is the soul of poetry, and fond as he 15 
of the beauty due to the use of figures, he refrains 
from sacrificing his main purpose in the search for 
effect.” The poetry of Kalidasa is the highest expres” 
sion of the tonal and suggestive capabilities of the 


Sanskrit language and the depth and intensity © 
Indian sentiment. 


Of different merit and charm are his dramas. The 
Malavikagnimitra in which we see his ‘prentice-hand 
is woven round the love intrigues of king Agnimitra 
Shunga and Malavika the Vidarbha. princess. 
Vikramorvashiya treats the old legend of the love of 
Pururavas for the celestial nymph Urvashi noted for 
her beauty and attractive charms. Pururavas rescue 
Urvashi from a demon and the encounter involve 
them in a strange and passionate love. ‘The drama 
Shakuntala, righty described as the masterpiece of 
the art of drama, narrates the story of King Dushyant? 
méeting Shakuntala at her adopted father’s hermitas® 
his marriage with her and later on forgetfulness ab0¥ 
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her: The play is remarkable for its sentiments -of 
pathos, love and devotion, ; 


While Kalidasa represents the zenith-of the glory 
of classical Sanskrit literature, Bharavi, who lived to- 
wards the end of the golden age shows its period of 
decaying conventionalism. The subject of his Kirat- | 
aryuniyam is taken from the Vanaparva of the Maha- } 
bharata which tells us how Arjuna secured: weapons i 
from Shiva in the guise of a Kirata. The poet has 
taken a simple tale from the epic and embellished it 
With epic happenings but it would be unjust to deny 

oth poetical fancy and forceful diction to Bharavi; 
the sentiment of heroism is admirably expressed and 
he descriptions of scenary are often brilliant, But 
the artificiality of -his work, is also often painful, 


As in the field of literature the golden age also ma- 
Mifested itself in remarkable advances in Mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, chemistry’ ənd . metallurgy. 
Mathematicians like -Varahamihira and Aryabhata be 

Who gave the most accurate value for « ) and 
doctors like Vaghbhata, lived, worked and brought 
forth glorious results of their efforts in this age. 

But it is in the domain of art that the full maturi y 
of Indian tradition is seen. The age, by its very 
nature, saw a complete synthesis of diverse political, 
Social and religious elements. “Earlier Indian art 
‘ays Dr. Coomarswamy, “is a product of nature, rather 
than of artifice, and characterised by naturalism ang T 
LMDlicity, Gupta art is the flower of an establish & 
tradition, a polished and parfected medium. i 
;28sformation in political, religious and social ai e op 
b e People ushered in by the golden age cou ey 
ut be reflected in artistic tendencies and trends. 

uring the age of the Shungas artistic motifs were so 
Arranged as to narrate a story signifying the wna 
pcaning of life. ‘During the Gupta age”, says Stee 

atmrisch, “the compositions now no longer Pee e; 

they are on the contrary, representational, In them 
_ *Spects ‘of existence itself are contained and express- 
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ed; whatever action is suggested this takes place in a 
dimension where time does not. pass but in which, 


paradoxically, the inner life movement is unfoided. 


“Gestures, for instance, there’ are of the single fi- 
gures and each has its meaning.” Further, gone is 
the preoccupation with dress and jewelry and orna- 
mentation whatever clothing is shown stands in sensi- 
tive relation to the body of which it is sheath and foil 
accurate in its delineation or delicate with flowers. 
Between these two i.e. the systematically accurate 
and the blossoming surface Gupta ànd contemporary 
sculpture are unfolded. 


“In the empire of the Guptas in Aryavarta, crafts- 
men of high spiritual knowledge worked in Sarnath, 
also in Mathura, in Garhwa, in Udayagiri, and other 
places side by side at times with craftsmen in bring- 
ing them up to date. Central India keeps pace wit 
the course taken in Sarnath, yet, while its measure 
is the same, the experience is on a different level, 
altogether nearer to the earth and to the past. The 
a as well as the west now begin partly to acquire 
a pe: to consolidate features that were destine 
ea > future, to turn to a considerable extent into 

i.e., ethnical characteristics. The Dekkan, how- 


ever, makes the bod 
tentous qualities.” y of the rock, the cradle of pol 


A description of some of thi i 
. des y e outstand ks of 
T N ing out the aik character- 
sti ed . Let us take for i life 
o Panan in oe aG 
pi e nativity of Krishna. Devaki is s re 
clining on a couch with the di ER TaT 
J j i ivine baby lying at her 
ae anes watched by five attendants. ‘The sculpture, 
ioe aus s remembered, has a double significance. 
is t e religious aspect, for Krishna worship had bY 
a jooma ee into vogue, and the other artistic OF 
ealistic. < e form in which the mother lies reliev: 
ed and the child with its wee little arms hardly li el 
up like new born buds, the look of satisfaction and 
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anticipation on the parts of the attendants, all these 
details combine to impart to the work a sense of spi- | 
ritual suggestion and reveal the supreme self-confi- 

dence, the imaginative grasp and the visionary sweep 

of'the artist. The beauty and artistic grace of the 
composition appear to be the more remarkable when 

we consider the dimensional aspect. 

Now we shall take the Buddha image from EU 
Museum. The Buddha is shown standing and the s i 

with which the body is shown through the transpare: 

garments is characteristic of the best Gupta scu piy, ‘ 

All Hellenistic influence is purged and the resultan 

effect is charming. ana sd 

Probably associated with the same age aby 

World ‘a paintings in the caves at Ajanta i se 

Hyderabad State. The subjects of the pic urea ae 

almost exclusively Buddhist. They include mune k 
figures of the Buddha relating to wana EE ; 
in his life and also scenes from the Jataka enn 
tion. The artists who: painted these a ie Me 
| novices but were nurtured in the hest aa Rees 
| udian art, To them it was a meditation an pey were 


` Se iri ] urge: 
ation of their innermost spiritua R a E 


of the earth no doubt, and though é 5 not always 


by ffect i 
resented by earthly scenes the e transcending the 
carthy. They have the eae Re and feeling into 


i e we 
o their powers of observation, AS Ating bulls., A 
Would refer to the picture of the Aen ower of the 
Painting which reveals the suggestiva B 
_ 8ttis's brush at its best is that of the the “A lady of 
0 eloquently described by Mr. Grini the pillow 
Tank sits on couch leaving her left arm OO irl in the 
and an attendant behind holds her up: eal Toks 
e ckground: places her hand ‘on the breast: SEE 
towards the lady.. Another with-a sash across 
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breast weilds the fan, and an old man in white cap 
looks in at the door, while another sits beside a pillar. 
In the foreground sit two women and in the apart- 
ment are two figures, one with a persian cap has 
a water vessel and a cap in the mouth of it; the 
other with negro-like hair, wants something from him. 
To the right, two female servants sit in a separate com- 
partment. “For pathos and sentiment” says Mr. 
Griffith, “and the unmistakable way of telling its story 
this picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in the 
history of art, The dying woman, with drooping head, 
half closed eyes and languid limbs, reclines on a bed 
the like of which may be found in any native house 
of the present day. She is tenderly supported by a 
female attendant, whilst another with eager gaze is 
looking into her face and holding the sick woman’s 
arm as if in the act of feeling her pulse. The expres- 
sion on her face is one of deep anxiety as she seems 
to realize how soon life will be extinct in the one she 
loves.” Here, there is a comprehensive picturiza- 
tion of a number of feelings. Pathos and anxiety and 
grief and fear and a sense of the impending doom, all 
are there, transmuted into the gold of inexpressible 
beauty by the touch of the artist’s self-confident brush. 


Many such scenes could be described, still the beauty 
of Ajanta will not be completely within the grasp of 
Our curious satisfaction for art like this does not aim 
at satisfaction and pleasure alone but strives to impart 
ee ane en cened awareness to our emotional 
k ipilities and a feelin j ul J 
ERA A g of consciousness. of our 

For the pictures of Ajanta, as Mr. Griffith so aptly 
puts it, are accomplished in ‘execution, consistant in 
convention, vivacious and varied in design, full of 
such evident delight in beautiful form and colour. The 
workmanship is admirable, long subtle, curves are 
drawn with great precision in ‘a line of unvarying 
thickness with one sweep of the brush; the touch is 
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some cases the imprints as solid as in the best Pom- 
poian work. The draperies too.are thoroughly ners 
fae ee though the folds may be somewhat conven- 
: A Y drawn, they express most thoroughly the 
popularities of the oriental treatment of unsewn cloth. 


men is the art of Ajanta, a veritable embodiment 
ne € spirit of the golden age of maturity of conven- 
nant thesis of all that is best, of an unmistakable 
iti , and a vastnes 5 i 
anc ideological. f EE o ee 


| 
| 
| ; 
| 


| XI 
A CHALLENGE FROM THE SOUTH 


j 
i 
NEVER before in our ancient history a story of a 
H p onarch’s life has been so authentically thrown into 
igh relief by a narrative and travel book written 
almost during his own time. So fortunate we are. 
about the story of Harsha and his life can be sketched 
_ 11 such detail that consequently we know much more 
f pbout Harsha and his time than any other Indian 
a 8 of ancient days. The sources for the reconstruc- 
k on of the story of his times are mainly three (a) his 
lfe written by the court poet Bana (b) the travels 
g Hiuen Tsiang and (c) his three inscriptions-—the 
©npat Copper Seal, the Banskhera Plate of year 22 of 
Harsha era (i.e., circa 628 A. D.) and the Madhuban 
Plate of the. year 25 or 631 A. D.. 
a Compared to Harsha with his life full of glorious 
i feds, his military conquests, his cultural activities, 
an predecessors pale into insignificance. The founder 
bs dynasty, we are told by Bana, was one Pushpa- 
` Muti, a worshipper of Shiva and disciple of a Shaiva 
3 mat Bhairavacharya from the Deccan who received: 
€ boon that-hé would be “the founder of a mighty 


glorious 
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line of kings”. From the Madhuban plate inscription 
we get the following list of succession:— | 
i 
l} 


Narvardhana—Vajrinidevi 


] Rajyavardhana—Apsasadevi | 
Adityavardhana—Mahasenaguptadevi | 


Prabhakarvardhana—Yashomati. | 


It is noteworthy. that of the four predecessors of | 
Harsha only his father is titled Maharajadhiraja signi- 
fying a high royal status. It is clear that Harsha’s 
father Prabhakaravardhan started as a petty chief of 

a “district called Sthaneshvara in the land of Shri- 
kantha” and by his own exertions became a power in 
the land. In the course of his struggle for supremacy 
he must have overpowered a number of potentates 
of adjoining territories but we have no definite in- 
formation of it excepting the somewhat suggestive ob- 
servation by Bana which runs as follows—-“He was a 
lon to the Huna deer, a burning fever to the king of 
the Indus land, a troubler of the sleep of Gujarat, a 
bilious plague to that scent-elephant the lord of 
Gandhara, a ruin to the lawlessness of the Latas, an 
axe to the creeper of Malwa’s glory.” 

These Vardhanas originally came from Sthanesh- 
wara over which they ruled and which was their 
capital till Harsha shifted the seat of government to 
Kanauj. The kingdom of Sthaneshwara, according 
to the Hiuen Tsiang was “about 7000 li in circuit, the 
capital 20 li or so.” “The soil” he further states, “is 
rich and productive and abounds with grain ( cereals). 
The climate is genial, though hot. The manners of the 

. People are cold and insincere. The families are rich 
and given to excessive luxury. They are ch ad- 
dicted to the use of magical arts and atly] r 
those of distinaw lcal a greatly honou 

e of distinguished ability in other ways. Most of 
the people follow after worldly gain, a fois sive them- 

‘selves to agricultural pursuits; There is a eae accu- 
mulation here of rare and valuable. merchand ce from 
every quarter”, The kingdom of Sthaneshwar from 
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ji 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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this description, though not of gigantic pr i 

> ; a oport 
was fairly prosperous. on R $ ae 
A.D. He had one 


he year 590-1 
587 A. D.) and 


elder brother Rajyavardhana (born 
j i rn 593 A.D.). Harsha’s 


younger sister Rajyashri (bo 

maternal uncle, the King of Malva, deputed his son 

Bhandi to serve as a to the young princes. 
anions Kumaragupta 


At a later date two 
ns of the king of Estern Malva, 
abhakaravardhana. 


sword craft, riding horses 
rsha’s sister Rajyashri was married 
of the Maukhari King 
The event wa celebrated with ap- 
and Grahavarman se 


propriate pomp l 1 
out: towards his his imperi 
The Hunas, who were such a source ii 
trouble to the imperial Guptas agam raised their 
threatening head. The King Prabhakarvardhana be- 
ing advanced in age his eldest son, WS heir apparent, 
Rajyavardhana was hurriendly dispa iS 
the barbarian hordes. Harsha bp young al 
not actually take an active part 1 “the pattle but re- 
cene Of engage- 


mained at some distance nS retells 
ment with a su orting cavalry 
opr unting deer in th orests. But 


away his ti n 
y his time : fat Pyabhak aravardhana : 
ack to the capital 


Avantivarman. 


ously ill and Hars. 
ad despatche a Samana Stume 
erious news. 14 ava’ ; s 
white bandages ed about arrow wounds receive: 
in battle while conquering the Hunas but found that 
his father already lay 3 nd he was > 
come with grief tha he decided to renoun h 
in favour of his younger LOU Jarsha. EO 
however, prevailed -upon „and, na jyavardhana 

f the kingdom: 


finally assumed ‘charge o 
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tune would afford him no respite for a courier came 
with the sad tidings that the King of Malva had 
treacherously attacked his brother-in-law Grahavar- 
dhaman, killed him and what was more his sister 
Rajyashri was cast into a prison at Kanyakubja like a 
common brigand’s wife with iron fetters clinking 
round her- tender feet. Enraged at this atrocity 


on his war of attrition, His Ministers goaded him 
on to fields of conquests and Harsha with his deter- 
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Harsha now, determined to put an end to all poten- 
tial troubles, launched himself into a route march. of 
conquest. With a strong army of 5,000 elephants, 
90,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry he started march- 
ing eastwards. This march of campaigning lasted ior 
about six years during the course of which Harsha 
was defeated but only once and that by Pulakeshin I, 
the Chalukya monarch. 
| This king of the Chalukyas—Pulakeshin Il—was the 
| most outstanding personality of the period. The 
| Chalukyas were the pitterest adversaries of the Palla- 
vas of Kanchi and claimed to have originally ruled 


over Ayodhya for a considerable time before they 
| leapt into prominence by about 550 A. D. Pulakeshin I 


| secured for himself. a small principality round Vata- 


i > which eventually became his capital. 
eS (Badami al im carried on the tradition 


His sons, who succeeded him carri t 
of conquest and added to their kingdom large slices 
of territories in the Konkan, Bellary and Kurnool 
districts at the cost of the Kadambas. The kingdom 
thus embraced. the whole of the Bombay Presidency 
with the exception of Sindh, Kathiawar and northern 


Gujarat. 
Pulakeshin I, had two sons, Kirtivarman the elder 
and Mangalesha the younger. Mangalesha whe. Ta 
j i to leave ie 
ceeded Pulakeshin desired to She Wien a 


s l i 
of his sons but Pulakeshin TI pre ed bis eh. Man- 
led, Pulakeshin TI who 


f 
t 


it i hip en 
without but his clever gen rals 1P S ciderably enlarg- 


onl ing his enemies 
y defeating aS aes ies Bly bad 


» pislaweshin eon 

Th hich led to the Harsha Pulakeshin € 
flict pase eae select The account by Hiuen Tsang 
implies that Harsha’s ambition for further coann s 
must have naturally led him to the war in whic 
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was defeated. The year of the event cannot be placed 
later than 613 A. D. According to the life Hiuen- 
Tsiang “Shiladityaraja, boasting of his skill and in- 
variable success of his general filled with confidence 
marched at the head of his troops to contend with 
this prince (Pulakeshin) but was unable to prevail or 
subjugate him.” 


But the military greatness of Pulakeshin II was not 
confined to his repulsion of the invasion by Harsha. 
He forced the Latas, the Malawas and the Gurjaras 


These victories made him the master of not only the 
whole of India—south of the Vindhyas, but. also of 
large territories to the North of that natural frontier. 
So great was the fame of this monarch that King 
Khusru II of Persia exchanged letters and presents 
with him. 

$ “The disposition of the people” sa s Hiu iang 
‘ig honest and simple; they are tal] of ene zee 
a stern vindictive character. To their benefactors 
they are grateful; to their enemies relentless If 
asked to help one in distress, they will forget them- 
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they are about to engage in conflict they intoxicate 
themselves with wine and then one man with lance 
in one hand will meet ten thousand and challenge them 
in fight. If one of these champions meets a man and 
kills him, the laws of the country do not punish him. 
Every time they go forth they beat drums before 
them. Moreover, they inebriate, many hundred heads 
of elephants and taking them out to fight, they them- 
selves first drink their wine, and then rushing for- 
ward in mass, they trample everything down, so that 
j no enemy can stand before them.” No wonder, then 
| that Harsha could not conquer these people. About 
their king the Chinese traveller further says, “The 
king, in consequence of his possessing these men and 
| elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He is 
of the Kshatriya caste, and his name 1s Pulakeshi, 
His plans and undertakings are widespread, and his 
beneficient actions are felt over a great distance. His 
subjects obey him with perfect submission.’ 


But the glory of Pulakeshin II was as great as: it 
was short Bas Soon after 641 A. D.: the Pallavas. 
| smitten into shame by him, now mustered samo 
j courage and power and led by their king Narasin. F 
i varman I, defeated and killed him. “They plunge 
| his capital Vatapi and thus ended the career of the 


victorious Pulakeshin II. ip al 
territories between the 


After his conquest of the s 1 
Krishna and the Godavari, . in M, pe 
younger borther Yuvaraja Vishnuvardhana in ch 
of administration. He soon 
pendent and founded the eastern Duan 
kyas. But Vikramaditya I, who succeedeé 
Pulakeshin II, soon regained strength, crus E 
lavas and re-established his suzerainty OV meena 

, lukya empire. He was succeeded by his son 


BPA n ; Vija aditya Ies 
aditya II, who, with his brother Y Dasolidaled. the 


conquered the lost portions a llowed next on the ie 
empire, Vikramaditya III, who folowi  abs who j 
ean invasion by the Arabs who had p 
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succeeded in overrunning Sindh, Northern Gujarat, 
Malva and Southern Rajputana and tried to pene- 
trate into the Deccan, They infiltrated into the Lata 
Province, but were defeated and thrown back by the 
Chalukya king who thus saved south India from de- 
vastation by the Arabs. This was in 712 A. D. but 
after exactly 41 years (753 A. D.) the Chalukyas had 
to surrender their hard won and hard maintained 
Supremacy to the power of the Rashtrakutas. 


The Chalukya exuberance, however, did not mani- 
fest itself in wars of offence and defence but also 
adopted some finer channels for expression. The main 
example of this are the basreliefs at Badami. Badami 
or Vatapipura was the capital of the imperial and 
western Chalukyas and some three miles away from 
the Badami station on the Hotgi Gadag station of the 
M.S.M. Railway are situated a group of four caves 
which could be attributed to the period of Manga- 
lesha, the predecessor of Pulakeshin I. The caves 
generally follow the same pattern in their plan as in 
other cave architecture but the pillars and capitals 
reveal some new characteristics. Of the four caves 
Te III is “by far the finest of the series and one of 
3 £ most interesting Brahmanical examples in India 
~ 9e cave opens on the north and the level of the floor 
x eight or nine feet above that of the court outside. 

: narrow platform is built up outside the whole length 
of the front. In the east end of the verandah is a 
large figure of Vishnu seated on the body of the great 
snake Shesha or Ananta, which is thrice coiled round 
below him, while its heads—five in this instance—are 
Spread out over and round his big mukuta or crown, 
as if to protect it? The other representations in the 
Caves are the Varaha, the Narasimha and the Vamana 
avataras. ; In assessing their artistic value Stella 
Bromrisch Says, “The reliefs of the four caves of 
Badami, too, are of essential importance. When call- 
ing to mind the suavity of, Sarnath sculpture, grave 
weight of forces seems gathered -in- the looming in- 
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ertia of their full and heavy forces. In Gupta sculp- 
tures of the sixth century absorption and pliss of the 


mind had transmitted the appearance of face and body - 


to a calm that was.unearthly yet: tender. In the Dek- 
kan, however, that absorption is not of the mind only 
and there is no bliss.” The Dekkan sculptures, accord- 
ing to Kramrisch, are a natural development of the 
trend of the sixth century tradition which lay in the 
“perfection of visualising transubstantiated form on 
the basis of knowledge that during the past centuries 
had. derived its strength and increased its technical 
facilities by its inherent kinship with. and interpreta- 
tion of nature.” 


A little later in time but closely allied to the sculp- 
tures of Badami are those at Ellora. Superficially 
they give an appearance of naturalism but the Elora 
“figures are but creations of a widespread energy that 
accumulates, and in its turn tends towards its own 
dissemination. Contraction or swelling of the 
modelled parts; therefore, are physiognomically ex- 
pressive of. forces, that transcend the limits of the 
physique.” ; Now sculpture reveals “great dramatic 
force, and freer movement than in the Gupta period. 
The tendency is towards increasing elegance and 
Slenderness. of form; The most renowned example of 
this is the Kailas temple. “This great Shaiva temple 
is not an interior excavation, like the earlier cave 
temples, but a model of structural temple, and from 
the living rocks and standing free from it though 
sunk, as it were, in the sloping side of the hill from 
which it has been excavated. The main temple is 
Shaivite and a relief represents Shiva and Parvati 
upon mount Kailasa. ; 

Other remarkable examples of Shaivite temples are 
Situated at Elephanta near Bombay. The colossal 

imurti, the reliefs representing the marriage 0 

hiva and Parvati, the dancing Shiva and anu ae 
Meditation are superb examples of a. natura aie 
tradition with centuries of development behind it. 
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When one considers the proportional aspects in vela- 
tion to the tremendous expressiveness of the counte- 
nances one cannot but observe and feel that the hand 
of a master artist is behind them. And he was not 
only an artist but a man of deep religious emotions 
with a forceful comprehensive grasp. 


According to the information given by Bana the 
Kingdom of Harsha’s father Prabhakaravardhan was 
constituted of the territories of Gandhara, the Indus 
land, the country of the Hunas Malwa, Gujarat and 
the land of the Latas, but it is not clear whether 
these regions were under his direct administration. 
The conquests of Harsha added valuable parts to the 
empire which now included the whole of the basin of 
the Ganges including Nepal, practically the whole re- 
gion between the Himalayas and the Narmada. 


Administration: The king was the ultimate reposi- 
tory of all power, executive, as well as legislative. 
He was, however, assisted by a council of ministers 
(Mantriparishad). We are furnished with the names 
of some of Harsha’s high ministers. We are told, for 
instance, that his prime minister was Avanti. Sim- 
hanada was his commander-in-chief, Kuntala was the 
chief officer of his cavalry and Skandagupta command- 
ed his elephant force. There were different kinds and 
grades of officers like Mahasamanta, Maharaja, Pra- 
mataras (spiritual councellors) Rajasthaniyas Kuma- 
ramatyas, Uparikas and Vishayapatis. The scheme of 
administration was practically the same as that -fol- 
lowed during the Gupta epoch. The salaries were not 
pam m a SS given in the form of lands to 

5, e i j 7 
e ees m itary pouscn ne however, were 


The administration of the period, according to Huien 


c enign principles.” The 
executive was simple. The families were not entered 
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for carrying out the affairs of the state and providing 
sacrificial offerings; the second for providing subsi- 
dies for the ministers and chief officers of the state; 
the third was for rewarding men of distinguished abi- 
lity and the fourth for charity to religious bodies, 
whereby the field of merit was cultivated. Thus the 
taxes on the people were light and the personal ser; 
vice required of them moderate. Each one kept his 
own worldly goods in peace, and all tilled ihe ground 
for their subsistence. Those who cultivated the royal 
estates paid a sixth part of the produce as tribute. 
The merchants engaged in commerce came and went 
carrying out their transactions. The river passages 
and ‘the road barriers were open on payment of a 
small toll. When the public works required it labour 
Was extracted but paid for and the payment was in 
Strict proportion to the work done. 


The military guarded the frontiers and went out to 
chastise the rebels. They mounted guard at night 
round the palace. The soldiers were levied according 
to the requirements of the service. They were pro- 
mised certain payments and were publicly enorlled. 
The chief soldiers of the country were selected from 
the bravest of the people and as the sons followed the 
Professions of their fathers, they soon acquired a 
knowledge of the art of war. They dwelt in garrisons 
around the palace (during peace), and while on an 
€xpedition they marched in the front as an advance 
guard. There were four divisions of the army, viz., 0) 
infantry (2) cavalry, (3) the chariots, and (4) the | 
elephants, ‘The elephants were covered with strong 
armour and their tusks were provided with sharp ; 
Spears. A leader in a car gave the command whilst i 
two attendants on the right and left drove his chariot, 


drawn by four horses abreast. The general of the g 
Soldiers naine in his chariot. He was surround a 


by a file of guards who kept close to his chariot w 
d themselves in front to resist an 


Th j 
ee Tao defeat they carried orders hither 


attack, and in case o 
S.A I.1 


~ 
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ovements 
d a long 
a sword 


and thither. The infantry by their quic 
contributed to their defence. They carri 
spear and a great shield, sometimes they he 
or sabre and advanced to the front. 


The life at the court and of the upper classes of so- 
ciety was not rigourously puritanical and o sional 
periods of festivity and merry-making helped to lend 
gorgeous colour to the life of the people. The caste 


system though fully operative by now did not pre- 
vent people from mixing freely together whenever 


occasion demanded it. The status of women was high 
and dignified and women of higher classes did not 
live in seclusion and even went in for higher education. 


The main pursuit of the general masses of people 
was agriculture. Rice was the main item of cultiva- 
tion but ginger, mustard, melons, pumpkins and other 
edible items also formed important part of cultiva- 
tion, The most usual food consisted of rice, wheat. 
miik, butter, cream, soft sugar, sugar-candy, the cil 
of the mustard-seed and all sorts of cakes made of 
corn. Fish, mutton, gazalle, and deer were eaten ge- 
nerally fresh but were sometimes salted. Wines of 
grapes and sugar-cane and other fermented drinks 
were also liberally imbibed on festive occasions. 


_ Though land revenue formed the bulk of national 
income, industrial life was not in a backward condi- 
lion. Industry was organised on the basis of castes 
and had corporations or guilds of their own; The 
Brahmanas generally occupied themselves with the 
spiritual life of the people while the Kshatriyas form- 
ed the backbone of the army and the administration. 
The Vaishyas monopolised inland and foreign trade 
and Shudras were the agriculturists. ‘The layout of 


the towns suggested careful town-planni © 
ministration. Esai 


The provincial towns and vi nd 
> ncia illages were surrounded 
pye wide and high walls. The streets and lanes were 
tortuous and the reads Winding. The stalls were ar- 
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yauged on both sides of the road with appropriate 
sgns. ‘Butchers, fishermen, dancers, executioners, and 
scavangers and so on had their abodes outside the city. 

The hub of urban activity was the market where 
commodities, both indegenous and foreign were sold 
and bought. The medium of financial transactions 
were coins both of gold and silver as well as cowries 
and small pearls. Sea voyages were very common 
and ships sailed for Ceylon and as far as China. As 
a consequence of maritime commercial activity nu- 
merous cultural contacts were established with far 
distant Sumatra, Java and Malaya. 

Crimes of a violent nature were not common but 
life had become more risky than in the Gupta age. 
Huien-Tsiang was several times stopped and robbed 
while his predecessor Fa-Hian had no such unpleasant 
experiences. Imprisonment was the usual penalty 
and mutilation of the nose, ears, hands or feet. was 
not rare. Offences of a minor nature were punished 
With fines which ranged according to the gravity ot 
the offence. 


The dress, manners and customs 
Simple. Their clothing, A 
not of fashioned cloth (bu er i 
in some ee it was so); they mostly affected rest 
White garments and esteemed little those of mixed 
Colour or ornamented. The men would wound their 
garments round their middle, then gather them uode 
their armpits, and let them fall down across the bo ay, 
hanging to the right. The robes of the women K : 
reach down to the ground arid cov ennai a shoulder: 
completely.. They wore a little knot 
crowns RA ra the rest of their hair fall loose. Pome 
of the men cut off their. mountstaches, and had other 
odd customs. On their heads the people ss aes cans 
With flower wreathes and jewelled necklaces, Their 
Zarments were made of silk and cotton, 
Wool. . 


of the people were 
Hiuen Tsiang, was 
e is evidence that 
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Like his Mauryan predecessor Ashoka, the name of 
Harshavardhana is more revered for his religious in; 
clination than political conquests. Putting aside his 
sword after years of active warfare Harsha showed 
marked leanings towards the pacifist teaching cf the 
Buddha. Thereafter he ceaselessly worked for the 
furtherance and expansion of his cherished faith and 
in consequence built many rest houses and stupas. 
Though a devout Buddhist, Harsha was not a fanatic 
and votaries of different sects and beliefs were enter- 
tained and served with almost equal liberality and 
courtesy. He built stupas as also temples dedicated 
{o Shiva and the Sun. But the most prominent fea- 
ture of the religious and intellectual life of the age 
was the five yearly assembly. 


Hiuen Tsiang has left us a detailed description of a 
religious assembly and the happenings which took 
piace there. A huge pandal accommodating thousands 
of people was built and Mahayana and Hinayana Bud- 
dhist monks, Brhmans and Jains alike were invited 
to take part in religious debates. Hiuen Tsiang threw 
a challenge that his theory be proved incorrect in the 
assembly but was not replied. A plot to set fire to 
the pandal and possibly an attempt on the life of the 
King resulted in some Brahmanas being banished to 
the frontiers of India. 


Harsha also instituted five yearly assemblies for 
distributing charity. Invitations were sent out 
throughout the empire and to a large concourse gold, 
silver, pearls and other valuable gifts were given 
away. 

Harsha’s administration was that of an enlightened 
monarch. Being a self-made emperor his dignity and 
prestige exercised such influence that he was not 
bothered by political troubles. He was a widely 
travelled king and knew almost all the parts of his 
empire intimately. This had a very desirable effect 
on his officers in keeping them alert and efficient and 
subsequently the tenor of administration was very 
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high. His day was divided into three parts, one of ' 
which was entirely devoted to the affairs of the Gov- Í 
ernment and the remaining two religious and in- 
tellectual pursuits. During his long and stable reign 
lasting upto 648 A. D. he lived as a cultured 

and energetic and enlightened emperor and left 1 
such marks in matters of religious and literary patro- 
nage as to evoke memories of the great Ashoka and 
Samudragupta. 


Not only was Harsh 
learning and literature 


a a distinguished patron of 
but he is reputed to be the 


author of three plays as well. The three plays attri- 


buted to him are Nagananda, Ratnavali and Priya- 
l darshika. Although they have well worn themes they 
ir simplicity of thought and ex- 


s a skilled calligraphist as his signa- 

; f the Banshkhara Plate inscrip- 
tion testifies. He had extended his patronage to dis- 
tinguished authors like Bana the author of life 
(Harshacharita) and the famous Kadambatri. 

Bana, the author of the Life of Harsha and Kadam- 
bari was the son of Chitrabhanu and Rajyadevi. His 
mother died young and his father who brought him 
up died when Bana was fourteen. After his father’s 

reely with all manner of people 
e to place. In the end he 


received a royal summons a, brother 
of Harsha, It was while at the latter’s court that he 


wrote the famous life. In the eigh 
hook he narrates the story of the 
ginning with his own life of his youthful days © 
Sipation and ends the narrative with the rescue Of 


Rajyashri by Harsha. Historically the work is of 
of actual records 


Minial value, though in our paucity a ‘ 
it is something even to have this. But his supple- ny 


mentation in the form of vivid pictures of the army, ‘is 
f the secretaries and their re- i 


Of the life of ‘the court, 0 r ; 7 
lations with the Buddhists, the history of the period, 


pression. He wa 
ture in the last line 0 


ee 
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is of unestimable value for the internal history during 
Harsha’s days. 


The Kadambari opens with the story of the mighty 
king Shudraka reigning at Vidisha on the Vetravati. 
He once saw a chandala girl of matchless beauty who 
had come to present him with a parrot. To the asto- 
nishment of the king the parrot told him a strange tale 
of how his father was killed by a hunter in the forest 
and how he himself was rescued by Harita, the son 
of the sage Jabali. This Jabali told the other sagas 
of the story. of the parrot’s past life. Then we hear of 
-Tarapida of Ujjayini and his minister Shukanasa. The 
moon seems in a vision to enter the queen who bears 
a glorious son Chandrapida, while Shukanasa is bless- 
-ed with Vaishampayana, born of a lotus placed in his 
wite’s bosom. The two grow up in loving amity, when 
both have been fully trained they are brought home. 
Now Chandrapida received the gift of a wonderful 
horse riding which he goes on a campaign of world 
conquest lasting for three years. Then one day he en- 
counters a love-lorn maiden Mahashveta, daughter of 
a Gandharva and an apsara from whom he learns of 
Eadambari and is taken to meet her by Mahashveta. 
Chandrapida falls in love with her but being summon- 
ed back, the two lovers are Separated. Vaishampayana 
who was left behind falls in love with Mahashveta 
who true to her former love, repulsed him and being 
pestered by Vaishampayana’s constant attentions 
cursed him to become a parrot, whereupon he forth- 
with died. This is too much for Chandrapida who 
also dies straightaway. In this fashion the story gangs 
along in the fashion of a Katha. 


But the beauty of the tale lies not so much in the 


strange tale it tells but the richness of thi 5 
str e tale it te ne languages 
in which. it is told. Similes, metaphors T ORE 
Maes is delicate speech follow in close succession — 
-tU the whole composition appears iik i F 
-eaded cloth. His Be Neocles yukie 


long sentences, however, have a 
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purposeless and sluggish mov È 

Be ened am nator movement overburdened 
Almost to the end of the same age belongs Magha 
the author of the Shishupalavadha. The theme is por- 
rowed from the Mahabharata and deals with the story 
ot the death of Shishupala the Chedi king, at the hands 
of Krishna. The poem ig writen in an epic strain and 
displays considerable! powers of richness of imagina- 
tion, some striking verbal effects and good sense and 
simplicity. 

Of a different calibre 
hari, the reputed author 0 
containing 100 verses only) 
shataka, the Vairagyashataka’ an 
Tsing who followed Hiuen Tsiang in 871 to 695 A. D. 


telis us of a Bhartrihari, who was a grammarian and 
This Bhartrihari, accord- 


amous throughout the five 
s were known every- 


and inclination was Bhartri- 
f the three Shatakas (poems 
called the Shringara- 
d the Nifishataka. It 


o the laity. 

ner he became seven times a priest and s 

returned to the laity! It 3s highly probable that the 
ded by It-Tsing refers to the 

poet. From his Shatakas, however, jt does not seem 

that he was a Buddhist put it is possible ihat he be- 

came one in old age- ; 

Of his three compositions the Shringarashataka 
stanzas describe the charms of women, their strength 
in love and the effect of their association, both happy 

ka points out that 


as wi 4 Vai ashata 
Well as sad. ‘The Vairasy h of bliss: lies in 


life is all a shadow show and the pat iss 

realizing the true meaning ° life. The Nitishataka 
contains words of advice regarding moral behaviour 
and how generally to follow the path of rectitude. His 
poetry, says Keith “exhibits ‘sanskrit to the best ad- 
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vantage. In Bhartrihari each stanza normally can 
stand by itself and serves to express one idea, be it a 
sentiment of love, of resignation, or of policy, in com- 
plete and finished form. The extraordinary power of 
compression which Sansktit possesses is seen here “at 
its best. The effect on the mind is that of the perfect 
whole in which the parts coalesce by inner necessity.” 


Education in the times of Harsha displayed the same 
high level activity as literature, learning being both 
well-spread and intensive. As the government hon- 
oured learning a considerable impetus was given to 
it and philosophy and other sciences received en- 
couragement. Harsha himself evinced a keen interest 
in the progress of learning during his times and in 
furtherance of his policy built a great Samgharama 
at the famous university of Nalanda. He also made 


provision for the maintenance of students studying at 
the institution. 


prosperous place with the holy memories of the 
Buddha. The institution was already established by 


cannot be called a university in t 


teachers belonged 
of learning which 
India because of the 
renowned teachers 
s of higher interest 
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were taught there. The students generally stayed 
with the teacher who not only looked after their in- 
struction in the subjects of their choice but also mould- 
ed their character and influenced their manners. The 
instruction was carried on in the morning and the 
noon was devoted to recapitulation and discussion by 
the students among themselves. The teachers had a 
large number of students (the traditional figure is 
500) and were helped in their task by assistant teachers 
who in their student, days were trained by them and 
had shown signs of great intelligence and aptitude. 
At the end of the course the students paid the fees of 


the teachers in cash usually thousand panas. ee 
those who were too poor to pay had to work f hi 
teacher in lieu of their fees. Subjec a ike ee 
swor ft, horsemanship sac 
Brat EERE Ta ar subjects at the Taxila 


ree were the most popul 

niversity. iti 
The University of Nalanda was of a more ambi 
nature, It was essentially a teaching univera io of 
students were instructed in all the varied ee Vai- 
learning like the Vedas, Upausheds mae Ti and 
sheshika as well as the philosophy of Mahay 

other Buddhist sects. paama Re 

centr f learning had to under 

they Sere EA to Nalanda. Te gees 
Nalanda, according to Hiuen Tsiang, Were a he says 
highest ability and talent. “Their distinction a a 
“is very great at the present time there AE 
hundreds. whose fame has. rapidly Tht they engage 
distant regions. From morning “i nutually help one 


, 5 z oung mu 
pe aie cunslonse, ibe: old andi Ë Dharmapala, Guna- 


mati and Sthiramati, } ; 
lived and taught at Nalanda. The students who came 


for higher learning generally staye 
or three years. Instruction d 

ent Sikar and Samgharamas which viene a 
Nalanda by kings like Kumaragupta an sha. 
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Indeed such was the fame of the busy intellectual 
activity of Nalanda that it was truly an international 
seat of learning. 


The University of Nalanda was still funciioning in its 
full glory and a perusal of the cavicula adopted and 
worked out there would give a comprehensive idea 
of the magnitude of its task and the extension of its 
effects. Grammar, philology, logic, astronomy were 
some of the prominent subjects and teachers of nation- 
wide fame lived and taught in this university. Though 
Buddhism was on the wane it was still an active force 
and the number of monks engaged in study and teach- 
ing as mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang are impressive. 


Hiuen Tsiang tells us in great detail about the car- 
riculum followed in the course of education. “To edu- 
cate and encourage the young” he says they are first 
taught (led) to study the book of twelve chapters 
(Siddhavastu). After arriving at the age of seven 
years and upwards, the young are instructed in the 
five vidyas, shastras of great importance. ‘The first is 
called the elucidation of sounds (Shabdavidya); it 
treats of the arts, mechanics, explains the principles 
of yin and yang and the calendar. The third is called 
the medicinal treatise (Chikitsavidya) it embraces 
formulae for protection, secret charms (the use of) 
medicinal stones, accepuncture and mugwort. 


The fourth vidya is called the Hetuvidya (science of 
logic); its name is derived from the character of the 
work, which relates to the determination of the true 
and false and reduces to their last terms the definition 


wee ses and consequences a 
influences Swe quences and the subtle 


he teacher ir general sense; and guide 
their ‘pupils in understanding the words Gene ate 
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difficult. They add lustre to their poor knowledge and 
stimulate the desponding. 

The age was remarkable for its intellectual acute- 
ness, religious toleration, social gaity and economic 
prosperity, the guiding force behind all being Harsha- 
vardhana of Sthanaeshwara. i 


XII 
THE SOUTHERN INTERLUDE 


“SOUTHERN INDIA”, says Vincent Smith, Tas dis 
tinguished from the plateau of the Deccan, from whic 
it is separated by the ‘Krishna (Kistna) and eS 
bhadra rivers, has a character of its own, and a Be 
generally independent of preng Oe i ooniare Re 
Early contacts of po z PA 
not ils haded By natural barriers but or ate tS 
lmguistic differences also hampered all anene for 
Though the South was known to Oe val “influence 
a considerable time, northern politica i 
does not effectively begin 
Mauryas. The references t 
the Cholas and the Pandyaseae o k 
re existence 0: i 
k T in the past but a 33 Pigg os 
of the south is difficult on account, 0 ture: But the 
materials of a, definitely historical D8 ih yeferred to 
Very. fact that the kingdoms of the ene was keen on 
by Ashoka were independent and tha ggests that their 
@ing-on friendly terms W ; j iderable. 
ae ann ee prestige were not inconsider 
Zhe Sangam period, gules z 
Tamil literature, reveals er 
Prosperity resulting in cultural develeEo inland and 
hi ree. de an REA ie ; 
aan eee a ‘a. very. flourishing condition and 


litical or eultura 


in the edicts of Ashoka 
outhern powers for 
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pepper, pearls and beryls from the south were highly 
prized as commercial commodities in the markets of 
Europe. 


After the decline of Mauryas the Satavahanas estab- 
lished their kingdom in the Andhra countries and the 
Pallavas of Kanchi began as officers of the Satavahanas 
and ultimately became kings of ihe region round 
Kanchi. 


The origin of the Pallavas, like many of the dyna- 
sties of ancient India is a matter of controversy among 
scholars. Various theories are propounded to ex- 
plain their origin and the theory that held the field 
lili recently was that developed by the late 
Mr. Venkayya, who described them as of Persian or 
Parthian origin. Vincent Smith who first sponsored 
the Persian origin theory later on abandoned it in 
favour of the indigenous origin of the Pallavas. It is 
now almost unanimously accepted that the Pallavas 
were indigenous in origin and “appeared for the first 
time in the south as a powerful Brahmana aristocratic 
family, who adopted the military career as profession 
in preference to the peaceful life of the performers of 
Vedic rites. Their gotra was Bharadvaja and their 
name indicates a dynasty rather than a tribe. 


Shivaskandavarman, the successor of Maharaja 
Bappaswami, who it appears was the founder »f the 
dynasty, was a king of considerable power and im- 


portance. He assumed the title Dharmamaharaja 
after extensive conquests and is also credited with the 
performan 


C ce of the Ashvamedha, Vajapeya and the 
Agnistoma sacrifices, His sway ektendcd s4 far as the 
south Pennar and into north his kingdom included 
the Telugu districts between the Godavari and the 
Krishna rivers. His capital was Kanchipura and the 
eae of Amaravati was an important centre of Bud- 
_dhism. The administration was practically of the 
‘same type as ‘that during the time of Ashoka with 
the kingdom divided into Vishaya, Rashtra and grama. 
The officers ruling over these units were helped by 
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subordinate officers. Inland and foreign trade was in 
a very flourishing condition and the names of many 
ports are frequently referred to in the works of the 
Tamil classical authors. He seems to have ruled for 
ten years from circa 265 to 275 A. D. 


The rise of the Imperial Guptas and the triumphant 
march of Samudragupta threatened the Pallava power 
in the south. The Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta refers to Vishnugopa of Kanchi. 
Vishnugopavarman with the help of kis ally the Sa- 
lankayana king Hastivarman “assembled together a 
great confederacy of all the independent and quasi 
independent kings of the Eastern Dekkan and offered 
a formidable resistance somewhere in the northern 
Andhradesha, which quickly forced {the Gupta) in- 
vader to retire.’ The reign of Vishnugopavarman falls 
Within circa 342-360 A. D. 

The reigns of Simhavishnu (circa 580-600 A. D.) and 
his son and successor Mahendravarman I (cirea 600- 
630 A.D.) form the golden age of the Pallavas. Sim- 
havishnu is said to have defeated the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the Kalabhras and the Malavas and pone 
dated the Pallava hegemony in the south. Hisa i 
gious leanings were towards Vaishnavisra an fee 
reign ushered an era of considerable cultural actu 


ties 
rel ahendra is 
-Mahendravarman I: The reign of Maher 
memorable (circa 600 to 630 A. D.) in Ray respecter 
The Chalukya contemporary of Mahen 5 x panula 
keshin II who meted out a sound rebu sto, then 
pansionists ambitions of Harshavardhan 40 Pee 
war. The causes of the conflict between t ei iGhal ae 
and the Pallavas are obscure but the struga le; was har 
long protracted and bitter. In his ba a: AS 
kesħin the Pallava king suffered a SER deleat 
was during his reign that “a ges) piani to; CRE 
-plen ont otheond, say rr z f Mahabalipuram. 


which are the magnificent temples 0 abalir 
The: inoue activities of Appar and the literary 
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efforts of Bharavi in Sanskrit literature’ synchronised 
with his reign and the age of peace and prosperity 
during which Mahendra ruled, gave considerable im- 
petus to productions in the fields of drama, music, 
painting and other arts. 

A noteworthy event in the life of Mahendra was 
his conversion to Shaivism. He was at first a Jaina 
and was afterwards converted to the cult of the Linga 
by the cult of Appar or Tirunavukkariyar, who was 
first persecuted and then patronised by Mahendra- 
varman I. The two great Shaiva devotees Appar and 
Tirunavasambandar were contemporaries of the two 
Pallava kings Mahendra and his son Narasimha- 
varman I. 


Shaivism though now comes into great prominence 
both in the history of the northern and southern parts 
of India had a tradition reaching back into remote 
antiquity. 

Like Vaishnavism, Shaivism also had become very 
popular in this age. If the beginnings of Vaishnavism 
can be traced to as early an age as the Upanishadic 
times the existence of the cult of Shiva could be link- 
ed with the pre-Aryan epoch. The important finds 
at Moheno Daro enable us to form an idea of the 
religious conceptions of the Indus valley people. We 
have already described the figure of a deity, called 
the proto-type of the historic Shiva by Sir John 
Marshal elsewhere and have also referred to the wide 
prevalence of the phallus-cult in pre-vedie India. In 
the Rigvedic period we find that Rudra precursor of 
the Puranic Shiva—is regarded with mixed feelings 
of dread and veneration. But he is altogeher a minor 
god. He is shown as a god of destruction and at the 
same time kind and benevolent, Rudra’s song are the 
Maruts and both the father and his sons are associat- 
ed with death from very early times, He is also des- 
cribed as the protector of cattle —Pushupa. There is a 
reference in the Rig Veda to nude gods indicating the 
prevalence of phallus worship among non-aryans. The 
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general conception about Rudra in early Brahmanic 
literature appears to be that “Rudra was a terrible 
god and in Rudra-Shaivism the sentiment of fear is at 
the bottom, however concealed it may have become 
in certain developments of it, and this sentiment it 
is that has worked itself out in the formation of Rudra- 
Shaiva systems of later times.” 


In the Mahabharata Shiva has already become a 
powerful, wrathful impetuous god, but generous when 
pleased. His vehicle is the famous Nandi and he is 
shown as specially fond of Yoga. A necessary adjunct 
of the Shaiva creed is phallus worship. Today the 
sect claims adherents generally almost ail over India 
but especially South India is its centre. 

After his conversion to Shaivism Mahendra lost no 
time in giving a new impulse to that religion in the 
Tamil country by excavating a number of imperish- 
abie rock cut Shiva temples in the Kanchipuram 
district, These rock cut temples are evidently in imi- 
tation of the Buddhist pattern. fn 

The monuments of Mahabalipuram are remarkable 
both for their stylistic significance and religious asso- 
ciations. “The oldest and most interesting group of 
these monuments are the so-called five valle ae 
Monolithic temples standing on the sea pee ie e 
South of the other rock excavations. Four © ae 
Stand in a line running from north—north-eas ne 
sCuth—south-west and appear to have Peen pa 
Out of a single rock or stone which must 1N be 
between 35 fo 40 ft. in height, and one stands R Da 
Getached Trom she rest, Dau denr roo? rising 
Suare and with a curvilinea 
to a Rah, This “ratha” is the most cone 
pletely finished of the five and is now parte a ae 
kind”. The Arjuna ratha is a copy of the Dh aj à 
Ratha. The Bhima ratha is an oblong buil one z 
suring 48 ft. by 25 ft. high. The DENCE is his 
the finest and most interesting of the group. “he i F R 
Upper stories are ornamented with little simulate 
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cells. The Ganesha ratha is situatd at a distance of 
three quarters of a mile from the others and is a small 
and singularly elegant temple. It is in three stories 
with elegant details and shows a form later known 
in Dravidian architecture as Gopurams or gateways. 
Of greater interest to us is the clear indication that 
these rathas formed the originals irom which all the 
vimanas in southern India were copied, and continued 
to be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period. 


The Kailasnath and Vaikuntha temples at Conjee- 
varam are other notable examples cf Pallava archi- 
tecture. The former is dedicated to Shiva and faces 
ihe east and has-a saneturn 9 ft. square enclosed by 
massive stone walls 6 ft. thick. Enshrined within is 
a huge sixteen-sided black stone linga about 6 ft. in 
height and 3 ft. in diameter. Around the sanctuary 
is a narrow circumbulatory passage with a flight of 
steps on the south side leading upto the first floor. In 
front is a portico flanked by two small shrines, one 
on each side of the entrance. As the sanctuary and 
passage are covered by the flat roof or terrace above 
on which stands the pyramidal tower of the temple 
the interior is in total darkness. The exterior walls 
of the Shiva chamber are provided with no less than 
nine small attendant shrines. The pyramidal tower 
over the central shrine is divided into three main 
stories rismg to a total height of about 50 ft. and is 
crowned with the usual umbrella ornament surmount- 
ed by an urn-finial. 


{in the development of Pallava architectur G 
distinct styles corresponding to the periods of the ae 
kings Mahendra (610 to 640 A. D.) Mamalla, (640 to 
674 A.D.) Rajasimha (674 to 800 A. D.) and Nandi- 
varman (800 to 900 A. D.) are to be seen. Of the first 
style the monuments are the subterranean rock cut 
excavations known as cave temples. They have one 
external facade which is in the face of the rocks. The 
pian is simple consisting of a rectangular pillared hail 
with a small shirne-chamber excavated in one of the 
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side walls. These, temples are characterised by the pig 
type of pillar found in them. The pillars are 2 ft. a 
square in section and 7 ft. in height. The upper and iN 
lower portions are cubical while the middle portion 
j of the shaft has the angles levelled off, which makes 
the middle third octagonal in section. Sometimes the 
cubical portions are decorafed with a conventional 
lotus flower design similar to the lotus medallions ap- | 
pearing on the stone-rails of the Amaravati Stupa. | 
The capitals of the pillars are simple. corbels or | 
i brackets supporting the architrave above. The | 
lower or underside of the bracket is rounded upwards ie 
and sometimes decorated with horizontal rows of i 
ornament.” ; 35] 
- To the second or Mamalla style belong cave temples, 
rathas and rock temples. The most striking feature 
- is the curious shape of the pillars. They are now aa 
elegant and better proportioned.. At the base i i : 
conventional lion supporting the shaft of the colum 


on its head. Between the errs ax ite r 
i suppórti ornice. 
is a double bracket supporting t e i Style of archi- 


pagodas are a notable example o 
tecture. 


` The third or Rajasimha style introduces 3 sted pa 
in the history of south Indian. architec me ae 
structural buildings come into vogue. eee vier. 
. of stone sometimes accompanie by Pi i eee 
structure covered in plaster and decora: 


; Reili ; fty tower rising 
The central shrine is covered with n E the 


in ti ich diminish in size as “Oey. a5 ye n 
summit, ON comuient example of this style is i 


; njeevaram. GEA 
Kailasnath temple at Sr] e carries the tenden- 


< Nandivarman style carı Dnt 

R eG paced into cae or ae 
The gable-window ornament and ene te PAA 
ventional lions are somé of its charac ore Grete o 
But the most interesting and remar R S 
sculptures of this- period are the g e 
vishnu and Mahendravarman Carve 
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rock cut temple at Mahabalipuram. The first cne is 
of Simhavishnu with his two queens on either side 
and the other shows Mahendravarman with his left 
hand holding the right hand of one of his queens. 
Pointing out the salient characteristics of Pallava archi- 
tecture, Kramrisch says, “Most of the other rock cut 
reliefs of Mamallapuram are architectonic in their 
structure. Whether they represent Vishnuitic myths 
and Shaivaitic divinities or the royalty, the rectan- 
gular frame is the key note of the composition, Where 
single figures are made to fill sunk panels on the rathas 
(rock cut temples) their extraordinary height is one 
with that of the shafts of the fillasters that flank those 
panels. But not only is the remarkable elongation of 
the figures in keeping with architectonic devices. Their 
postures too, whatever bend the body may assume, 
have more of the swaying loftiness of Aryavarta figures. 
The vertical direction remains predominant and bases 
its slimness on the shallow caves which cling to the 
tall limbs and make them smooth. And further un- 
bounded mass is suggested by the relation of the 


-The reign of Mahendra saw considerabl ivity i 

the fields of architecture, painting andinventtiee rhe 
ana throws a reveali i 

on the cultural conditions of the age. The Buddhist 


; e declining i 
Vaishnavism and Shaivi ete ee caer and 


to indicate the final forøi 
the north and the Son $ Si 


- The Pallavas, says Dr. Krishn 
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were the counter part of the Imperial Guptas aud- 
Vakatakas, in the south. They were the earliest 
dynasty who introduced Sanskrit in the south; like 
the Imperial -Guptas the Pallavas described themselves 
as Paramabhagavatas and established Vishnuism as 
the state religion. They beautified the south with 
sculpture and architecture and their capital became 
one of the seven holy cities of India. 


THE KADAMBAS 


The Kadambas who ruled over the present districts 
ot Belgaum, Dharwar, North Kanara and the north- 
Western parts of Mysore were the political contem- 
Poraries of the Pallavas. They were Brahmanas of the 

anavya gotra and claimed northern origin. 


Mayurasharman, the founder of the dynasty being 
insulted by the offensive behaviour of some Pallava 
| horsemen with whom he was involved in a sharp 

quarrel, decided to avenge himself. He, then, after 

aving duly trained himself in the art of wat oyen 
Powered the frontier guards and establishe nina 
M the forests of Shriparvata (Shrishailam, Ke He 
district). The Pallavas tried to chastise him fer i 
| audacity, but later on made a compact mn im By 

| Which he entered into their service. His yal our, T 
| dignified bearing so pleased the Pallava Jeng thee 
Was rewarded with suzerainty of the 
(Malwa) country. 


its acme during 
The rule of the Kadambas reached iS ee cistingaish: 


the reign of Kakusthavarman. He wa so 

oe and the country over wh ih e R i 
“ficiently was peaceful and prosp Pa became so 
eign the Kadambas, as a political Oe taka king 
“portant that Narendrasena, the aae with a 
thought it fit to contret a matrimonial a ra daughter 

Qughter of Kakusthavarman and a secon’ dne Ath 
Sits was married to a Gupta kite.) eee apes 
8nd 6th centuries A. D, the Kadamba rule w 
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highest but succumbed before the onslaught of the 
Chalukyas in the middle of the sixth century A. D. 


Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas: The three South 
Indian kingdoms of Cholas, Cheras and the Pandyas 
are of great antiquity and references to them in the | 
Mahabharata and the Puranas can be found describ- | 
ing them and their possessions. Ashoka in his edicts 
refers to them in such terms as to suggest positions | 
cf importance and power. But the sources for the 
reconstruction of their history being what they are, 
any attempt to do so is beset with considerable diffi- 
culties. All the three kingdoms were engaged in in- 
ternecine warfare and thus their territorial dimen- 
sions were frequently subjected to drastic alteration. 
Of the three the Cholas were no doubt the most power- 
ful and important. The first historical Chola ruler was 
Karikal who succeeded to the throne when quite 
young and was an heir to the kingdom not in the en- 
joyment of peace. He is credited with having made 
embankments for the Kaveri river and under him the 
kingdom reached new heights of glory. He had to 
fight the confederacy of Chera and Pandya chiefs | 
which resulted in subsequent Chera-Chola friendship. © | 
But undoubtedly Rajaraja (the Great) was the great- 
est of the monarchs of his time, who with his numer- 
ous wars and extensive conquests made his kingdom 
the most powerful in south India. He succeeded to 
ie throne in 985 A. D. and had first to put an end to 

ynastic intrigues. In his busy reign of 28 years he 
passed from victory to victory and at his death he was 
indisputably the Lord Paramount of Southern India 
ruling a realm which included nearly the whole of 


the M i 
Saal Presidency, Ceylon and a large part of 
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| THE history of the times immediately following the 
death of the great Harshavardhana 1s still shrouded in 
considerable darkness. He, it appears, and there are 
| good grounds to believe, died heirless and subsequent- 
ly a minister of his, named Arjuna, Or Arunashva 
usurped his throne. This Arjuna, we are told by some 
Chinese books, robbed a mission headed by a Wang- 
Hiuen-T’se which reached India shortly after Harsha’s 


ay “una in a fight in which 
death. This involved Aeg by the Tibetan troops: 


Wang Hiuen-T’se was helped by the T 
Revere defeat was inflicted upon Arjuni a 
Chinese occupied some parts of India. In thar pn 
af any further corroborative material the wt Gaon, 
of the story is always open to question bu i in poli- 
Well to indicate the wide prevalence of eee j 
tical conditions following Harsha's gen Harsha’s 
WashovarnianiBute (Once aeaa ee rae tat 
death Kanauj in the 8th cenie zo y: showered! 
Political prominence with the reign Ty shodharman 
He, it appears, was of the same type a tare and suc- 
and Shacnanka, a seeker of political “sis reign 
ceeded in establishing his power at KOT to Bhava- 
is memorable for his literary Pa at his court. 
huti the great Sanskrit poet who live 


’ It was during the reign of 
bhuti, the Sanskrit dramatist, ! ve iando bis 
three plays Mahaviracharitam, Malet 
Uttararamacharitam. Bhavabhu i ca 
bara family from the city of é 
Versed in grammar, rhetoric, logic, Seite 

pre ee idet Oe Epi ponh actors who 
_ Predecessor Bana, was Very friendly 


Tay have influenced him tor he plays written by 


them he wrote prologues 
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others but after some time succeeded in having his 
own plays staged by his friends. 


In his Mahaviracharita, Bhavabhuti dramatises the 
early part of the life of Rama. The piece opens shortly | 
liefore the hero’s marriage and the story is taken up 
through his exile, the abduction of Sita and her rescue 
and ends with Rama’s return from Lanka and his sub- 
sequent coronation. The skill of the dramatist can 
easily be judged by the unified character he has im- 
parted to the plot by reducing a large number of ap- | 
parently diverse incidents into a harmonious. story 
with a basically good characterisation which however, 
through the presentation of fully developed characters 
instead of passing through a process of development, 
appears in certain places stiff and unconvincing. 


His Malatimadhava is more ambitious in design. 
The story centres round four main characters, Bhuri- 
vasu and Devarata and Malati and Madhava. Bhuri- 
vasu and Devarata two great friends decide while 
studying at a university to maintain their close friend- 
ship by marrying their son or daughter to each ether. 
Later on Bhurivasu becomes a minister to the king of 
Padmavati and has a daughter named Malati. Deva- 
rata becomes a minister of Kundinpura in the Berars 
and has a son called Madhava. But the friends’ plan 
is threatened with frustration when the king of Pad- 
mavati desires Malati to be married to his court fav- 
ourite Nandana. This difficulty is obviated through 
the good offices of Kamandaki a fellow student of the 
parents. She so arranges a meeting between Malati 
and Madhava at a festival that they fall in love with 
each other, in which case the king could not find fault 
with Bhurivasu. That is the main plot. And this is 
intersticed with subplots and several episodic ele- 
ments. The plot as it stands is a loose patch-woF 
and lacks the consistency, the inevitableness, that 
should belong to every dramatic action. But it als? 
shows the dramatists power of inventing and his 

sense of the dramatic. It is sentimental in tone aN 
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its language reveals a fine command over the finer 
shades of meaning and their proper use. 


The Uttararamacharita deals with the later history 
of Rama from his coronation, the abandonment of Sita 
to their final reunion. ‘The play shows the technical 
perfection that is now achieved by the dramatist and 
hig subtle understanding of human mind and heart. 
Yashovarman’s conquest of the Gauda country is cele- 
brated by another poet Vakapati in his Prakrit poem, 
Gaugavaho. Yashovarman was a great conqueror, for 
besides his invasion of Bengal his sway also extended 


over Rajputana, Sthaneshwar and the territories upto 
plomatic rela- 


i e Chinese 
king in his fight against the Tibetans. But King 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir grew jea, 

power and waged a pro racte i i : 
which oan met his death and his power com 


plete destruction. , 

Kingdom of Kashmir: At this time the Kingdort o 
Kashmir attained great prominence in anes Re iea 
map of India. Lalitaditya who ascended t en Be 
in 724 A. D. extended his sway 2S far api ana i 
Magadha Bengal, Kamarupa and Kalinga. Bowers 
great builder and the ruins of the Martane clas. 
bear eloquent testimony to his taste an ae een 
Another famous king of Racine Den 
who was Lalitadityas elder bro E 


lasted only for eight and 4 be M a are the stories 


de Y stice and charity an f 
m Chae ene which describe his greatness. 


ings of Kashmir of 
No account, however, of pE me nr en 


“nis perot ele SUN r. The temple of which 


shmi 
a remains ‘vas puilt dur- 


onl t of the shrine now D). In 
fig thenteign of Lalitadit j Ca DE e Te 
it repre A . : 
ence e art. “Except for ite a anda 
pilasters”, says Havell, “the design of the 
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tine.” In its.finished form it must have been an im- 


| 
| 
temple confirms strictly to the Hindu tradition cf the | 
-posing structure boldly planned and artistically exe- | 


cuted. i 
But the story of the two centuries from the close of | 
the 8th century to 1000 A. D. is essentially the history i 


of the rise of the three great kingdoms of the Rashtra- j 
‘kutas, the Palas of Bengal and the Gurjara Pratiharas. | 
These three dynasties jointly and severally influenced \ 
the destiny of India during the most critical period of i 
her history. 


The history of the ninth and tenth centuries A. D. is 
essentially the history of the tripartite struggle for 
power between the Rashtrakutas, the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, and the Palas of Bengal, The political set-up 
in Northern India was in a very fluid state and terri- 
torial demarcation of different kingdoms subject to 
Violent fluctuations. Thé once powerful Chalukyas 
ruled in the Deccan but due to their protected here- 
ditory struggle with the Pallavas of Kanchi, their 
strength was now definitely on the decline. In the 
East Koshala ruled Udayana and in Rajputana and 
Malwa ruled the Gurjaras with their centres at Bhi- 
mam and Ujjain. But they along with the Maitrakas of 
Vallabhi were constantly harassed by the Arabs. 
Gopala I was trying to consolidate his kingdom of 
Bengal which had just emerged from anarchy. In 
such conditions rose Dantidurga, the founder of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty. He exploited the circumstances 
to his best advantage and built up a kingdom which 
soon became an imperial power. The predecessors of 
Dantidurga must have been ruling in feudatory capa- 
city somewhere in the ceniral or western portions of 
Central India or more precisely in Berar. The family 
oi the Rashtrakutas came of the Canarese stock and 
spoke its mother tongue Canarese. Dantidurga began 
nis career by attacking his neighbours in Koshala and 
Shrivardhana by extensive manoeuvres and bold 
generalship he defeated the rulers of Kanchi, Kalinga, 
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Shrishaila, Malwa, Lata, Tanka and Sind. Later on 
in alliance with Nandivardhana the Pallava ruler, he 
attacked the Gurjaras of Broach and the Chalukyas cf 
the Gujarat branch and annexed portions of their domi- 
nions.. Dantidurga was a leader gifted with political 
insight and possessed of great organising capacity. His 
empire, which he alone built up, included southern 
Gujarat, Khandesh, Berar and Northern Maharashtra. 
He was an orthodox Hindu and gave large charities 
to the Brahmanas. He died not long after 754 A. D. 
and was succeeded by his uncle Krishna I, who con- 
tinued his policy of expansion. Krishna I, made fur- 
ther additions to the Rashtrakuta empire by success- 
fully attacking the Chalukyas and annexing Konkan, 
Carnatak and the major portions of the present Hyder- 


abad State. 


Krishna I was succ L 
in circa 772-773 A. D. This 
self more in a life of pleasure and 
and conquest. He was subsequently overt 
his younger brother Dhruva in 780 A. D. 


he was fifty 

When Dhruva came upon the throne was f 
years old. But age does not seem to have Rei 
his military ability or dampened his imperial ambi 


e first attacke the anga C. jef x hivamara, 
tj nN. H P d he ¢ x ch: a S \ i 

i i i and annexed his king- 
lefea ted and imprisoned him iS lie i 


cession which he had 


to hrow his predecessor and his elder 
ates tonie II. ` Then he turned agaa trong 
Chiefs of Talawad, Kanchi, Vengi and Ma ve ole 
Played disloyal tendencies g the 

ays, He overran the Pallava King 


beseiged the capital of Kanchi. Peen ye 


ward feated Vatsaral 1 ae 
chief, R a view to help Dharmapala, of 
Bengal in 789 A. D. But Dharmapala proved veign 
Next victim, who was eventua i ae aye JO 


eeded by his eldest son Govind II 
king distinguished him- 
vice than in battle 
hrown by 
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of the Rashtrakutas for, in his short reign of 13 years 
(780 to 793 A. D.), he not only re-established Rashtra- 
kuta hegemony but also made it an all-India power. | 


Dhruva selected Govinda III among. his sons and 
possibly abdicated in his favour. Soon after Dhruva’s 
death Govinda III was involved in a war of succession 
with his brother Stambha whom he soon defeated. 
He reduced all the important kings to the South of 
the Narmada and turned his attention to Dharma- 
pala of Bengal and his protege Chakrayudha both of 
whom he humbled. In 806-807 A. D. he decided to 
match his strength against Nagabhata II, the successor 
of Vatsaraja on the Gujarat Pratihara throne and 
started on expedition which was boldly planned and 
brilliantly executed. In this campaign he was emi- 
nently successful and his armies marched right upto 
the Himalayan ranges. During 808-810 A. D. he plan- 
ned a 2nd campaign in the South and overran the 
Ganga, Pallava, Chola and Pandya kingdoms. Brilliant 
as these campaigns were they were more in the nature 
of digvijaya and did not result in an annexation of any 
further territories to the empire. But Govinda was 
undoubtedly the ablest of the Rashtrakuta emperors. 
A bold general and a victorious conqueror, his trium- 
phant columns in their long marches literarily em- 


braced all the territories between the Himalayas and 
Cape Camorin. 2 


Govinda II died in 814 A. D. and was succeeded b 
the six year old son Amoghavarsha. Amogha’s Sie 
in its early part was beset with considerable diffi- 
culties. The feudatory chiefs rebelled and dissension 
wes widespread, His cousins who were feudatory 
c neis of the Gujarat territories declared themselves 
a se eee ae peed a branch line there Amoegha 

by disposition and the arts e 

a great encouragement dan his 
eign. e succeeded i ilisi is king- 

dom, in the end, the power ae eA are 


Mea he R S 
now definitely on the decline. The eae 
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Kings were continuously engaged with the Gurjara- | 
Pratihara chiefs in wars of mutual exhaustion. The i| 
Parmaras were also gradually rising. in power and | 
prestige and the Rashtrakutas had to content with 
them for their very existence. Internal dissensions and ji 
external conflicts in course of time so exhausted the bf 
Rashtrakutas that for all practical purpose their power | 
came to an end by 948 A. D. 

of the Rashtrakutas were as. re- 
d as they were glorious 
a temple at Ellora 


The achievements 
markable in the Deere ee ae 
in the cultural sphere. e 2 
eT by Havell as in some ways the ey wood 
ful tour de force achieved by Indian seu pior EN 
tects was built by Krishna I to glorify ecally® 
deity and commemorate his victories. ee aan E 
says Havell, “the Kailasa temple Bg MOET ae i 
among the great rock S E a a bill 
stead of making 


side, as was the case 5 
e Aew th from 160 


a pit varying m e of it a de- 
d leaving in HY .. ee ried a 


full-sized doub 
with the first ae shrine 96 ft. in’ eight, 


sadipi 
chapels fro 
white palace could be se IRE Lee 
for the sculpture, as sual Bs ; Be 
coat of highly polished eet neat ao pare 
m y par t 
cere D p was SO much iaa z 
eects ae the people elected one Gopaia 
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their ruler to save them from the dire effects of in- 
‘ternecine conflicts. When Gopala I came to the throne 
in 750 A. D. he was an elderly man. He was married 
to Dadda Devi and enjoyed a very short reign. He 
was succeeded by Dharmapala who was the’ real foun- 
der of the greatness of the dynasty. During his long 
reign Dharmapala made himself the master of North- 
ern India and his influence reached as far as Kashmir; 
Dharmapala was a Buddhist but his Buddhism must 
have had very little resemblance to what Gautama, 
the Buddha preached. Dharmapala was succeeded by 
his son Devapala, whose rule covered the major por- 
tion of the 9th century A. D. During his reign the 
kingdom of Assam and Kalinga were annexed to the 
Pala Kingdom through the efforts of his general Jana- 
pala. The dynasty continued its rule under Mahipala 
(circa 978-1030 A. D.) who was attacked by Rajendra 
Chola in about 1023 A. D. The Palas of Bengal were 
constantly engaged in warfare with the Rashtrakutas 
and the Gurjara Pratihara and as such their power 
had only a local significance. 


During the age of the Palas of Bengal Mahayana 
Buddhism (especially tantric worship) flourished with 
considerable vigour and it is not surprising that art 
received a direct or indirect impetus from them. Some 
images of Buddhist divinities could even now be 
found scattered in Bihar, Orissa and Bengal but many 
must have disappeared into total destruction due to 
vandalism. Of the existing specimen an image of 
Vishnu found in the ancient city of Mahasthana com- 
Þbines a mysterious sense of vitality, perfect simplicity 
and restraint of setting and attractive scheme of de- 
e an But the general tendency is towards a for- 
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from the ofñce of a Pratihara or door-keeper and not 
from the name of their Primeval man like the Chan- 
dellas and others. (Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVII. pp. 
181-189). The most widely accepted theory, however, 
describes them as a people of central Asian origin. They 
invaded India soon after the Hunas and first settled in 
the Punjab. This was in the early years of the 6th 
century A. D. when they established kingdoms and 
principalities in various places. During the times of 
Harsha they along with the Maitrakas of Vallabhi 
came into conflict with him and were eventually de- 
feated. Before they acquired the possession of Ka- 
nauj they were ruling over the Gurjara country in 
Marwar. In about 725 A. D. Nagabhata I who came 
from the Pratihara clan faunded the dynasty and 


I e Gurjara-Pratiharas. Vatsaraja suc- 
A Nai ; terest clashed with the 


ceeded Nagabhata I. His in i 
Rashtrakuta king. Dhruvasena who advent a 
i i t Watsarajas victor) 
BE pron ag Spe is encounter which took 
A. D. and was 
s of Marwar. Be Naga 
d Vatsaraja 
i eee Creat hroned the mn ee 
king and made Kanauj his caplet Cr or Ea 
alliance with the rulers of sinc, arenes the Pala- 

: a 
Rashtrakuta confederacy- Bie we pa 
Chief, commanded a powerfu euan ere 


Seas ; -a large force 0. 0 $ 
þest cavalry in Tdio pia 2 NE sudh and “his terri- 


i to the foot of the moun- 
inate utlej on the west, the 


tain on the northwest, to the S tne boundary. of Sind; 


Hakra or the lost river, forming e frontier of Jejaka 

the Jamuna on the 5 
ee Sees he south east the lower confe as 
Narmada. In the East his kingdom eer the cele- 
tiers of the dominions of the Palas’. Ep 


brated patron of learning and literature, wasa Wor 
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shipper of Vishnu and his coins show the Varaha 
incarnation. During his reign the Pratihara Kingdom 
reached its zenith of success and glory. After Bhoja 
ruled Mahendra Pala and Bhoja II. Mahipala, who 
succeeded Bhoja II had to see the sack of his capital 
Kanauj by the Rashtrakuta King Indra III but the 
fortunes were soon retrieved. Mahipala died in 931 
A. D. and was succeeded by his three sons Mahendra- 
pala II, Devapala and Vijayapala. During this time 
the Pratihara Empire was menaced by the Chandellas 
of Jejaka Bhukti (Bundelkhand) who by 954 A. D. 
extended their power upto the Jamuna in the north 
and Gwalior in the northwest. Following their ex- 
ample the Kalachuris, an ancient family with their 
history dating back to 8rd century A. D. but feuda- 
tory to the Pratiharas, now established an independent 
principality. Thus in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A. D, the disintegration of Pratihara rule was 
almost reaching its final phase. The repeated raids 
ef Sultan Mohamud of Ghazni and the devastation 
consequent upon such raids finished the work which 
was started by wars of mutual attrition fought by 
Hindu kings among themselves. These raids ex- 
hausted the economic and military resources of the 


country and opened the golden gates of India to a flood 
of Muslim invaders. 


XIV 
IN LIGHTER MOMENTS 


IN the foregoing pages we made an att 

the history of political events in the Seni aon 
India. This represented the life of the people in the 
serious task of war and territorial acquisitions and 
empire building and government. Incidentally we also 
tried to understand the meaning of the varied monu- 
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mental legacy left to us by our ancestors in the dim 
and distant past. But theirs indeed would have been 
a poor life, if as the poet W. H. Davies says—+they had 
no “time to stand and stare”, smile and laugh, clap 
and applaud, rail and banter, see puppet shows and 
dramas. In short, no account of their life would be 
complete without a reference as to how they spent 
their leisure hours. 

The commonest occasion of social festivity was 


the Samajja. At such festivals dancing, singing, 
music, recitations, conjurmg tricks and acrobatic 


shows were much in prominence a 
tainment. On such occasions the 


sutra has given us a detailed des 
tika’s (citizen) toilet. “After getting up and sleet 
up his mouth and teeth the dandy proceeds a a 
toilet. The first article in this toilet is the anulepay a 
a fragrant ointment ordinarily made of fast haa 
wood paste, or of preparations of a varie 7 2 ies 
smelling substances. He applies suitable eee ee 
ointment to his person. He then scents his gon ae 
sweet smelling smoke of incense thrown i ost ire 
and wears a garland on the head, or hangs i 


i i de of various substan- 
Belton a Cops Areny reddened by the 


ces to his eyes. To his lips, @ pi 
betel her has chewed, he applies alaktaka a ak ae 
made from lac) to impart a deeper aim RO 
and then rubs them over with wax to eke Cea 
fast. Then he looks at himself in glass, ¢ 


F i ked 
betel leaves to perfume his mouth and thus decke 


i he reaches the fair 
ay ale the wg buzzing with activity. 


gro it is fairly lively Sat 
Perhaps iA ne omnes stands the master ea bees 
ing a gong to Tonet E GS PN eE what he has 
forming his tricks. Let us pau a d srrees, the speC- 
to show. In small knots of WES an ales 
tators a pled. Now the master ac 

| Ea EEROR all irritating stones, 


all over the ground, removes 
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pebbles and fragments of broken pottery and makes 
the ground smooth and soft. This done he challenges 
his mate to a bout of wrestling. The bout starts with 
spectors now clapping, now sighing. From some other 
corner of the fair waft strains of music. Perhaps a 
skilled musician is displaying his art. There he sits 
with the seven stringed vina in hand singing a song 
of a lover joyously expecting the arrival of his lady 
love; or perhaps he is singing about the valorous 
deeds of an ancient hero on forgotten fields of deathly 
paitle. The drum gives him accompaniment and. the 
tom-tom and cymbals lend voice and sound to past 
deeds. Just opposite to him is, perhaps a touring 
theatrical company. A dance-ballet highlighting some 
exalted and virtuous deed is in progress. Then on the 
other side, may be, sits the astrologer, ready to tell 
your future by interpreting omens, dreams and signs, 
ready to foretell eclipses, and ready for prognostica- 
tions from the flight of comets, the thunderings of 
gods, the junction of planets, the fali of meteors, earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, signs in the heavens and on the 
san eae tells you all about wealth and happiness 
Talking about kings let us see what i i 

on a festive day like this in the ee aaa ee 
haps a drama by a far-renowned master! Perhaps the 
Mricchakatika of Shudraka will be on the st S 

The : 9 stage soon. 
: spacious royal theatre measuring 96 ft. square 
is being got ready. The auditorium is in one constant 
hum, The king has his throne arranged in the centre 
and the stage bustles with activity. In the green room 
are seen actors and actresses getting ready for iheir 
voles of Aryaka and King Palaka, Samsthanaka and 
Vasantasena, Charudatta and Sharvilaka. Soon in a 
matter of hours Aryaka will be imprisoned by. the 
order of King Palaka because he is afraid of a pro- 
phecy that a shepherd’s house will overthrow his 
dynasty. Samsthanaka will molest the charming 
Vasantasena who will take refuge in Charudatta’s 
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house. He will agree to keep in his custod w 

and escort her back home. ce the Beating ee 
laka: will break into the poor Brahmana’s house and 
decamp with the jewels. Then Charudatta, for fear 
of being laughed at if he said that he was robbed of 
the jewels, will pretend that he gambled them away 
and in return will give the lady his wife’s only orna- 
ment—an old fashioned necklace. Sharvilaka, in 
great joy, will tell his ladylove of his successful theft 
for her liberty but she will turn him away and re- 
turn the stolen goods to her mistress Vasantasena who 
Overhears the conversation. Now she is so pleased 
with Charudatt’s behaviour that gradually she will 
fall in love with Charudatta and eventually marry him 
after surmounting many an obstacle. 

As the tale develops the critical audience is now 
Wild at Samasthanaka’s behaviour and now sympa- 
thetic towards the poor Charudatta. Every incident, 
every movement, every gesture, every scene and every 
act is keenly followed, applauded, criticised on its 
Merits or faults. BF 

The above sketch may well apply to the theatre 
and the dramas produced in ancient India. The king 
Was the supreme patron of all the fine arts but 
theatres besides the one in the palace were not TAE 
existent. Bharata, in his Natyashastra gives detail- 


ed instructions of theatres of different dimensions.. 
i into three groups; the first 
Bharata classifies theatres into i T ; oe sane) ee 


Where gods and angels figured” a 

a ferquent ee of eee musical instruments rogone 

With such movement’ on the stage.. The medium siz 

is that which is recommended apenan or 
ý d theatre was a rectanguiar ound? 

ing 06 fh sandea and 48 ft. in breadth, subdivided 


halen : itorium and 
into two equal divisions. viz. (a) the Ma EE 


(b) th » The auditorium was 48 

font stage 12 by 24 ft the bac. stared) We ne 
€ green r 24 by 48 ft. ine? 

ack stage together Formed the full stage. On both 


oi S.A. I.—13 
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sides on the front stage were wings facilitating the . | 
entry and exit of the actors. The theatre should be 
properly decorated, says Bharata, “The front part of | 
the stage. ought to be built of wood and should be 
richly decorated with wooden carvings of waterpots, 
flags and images of damsels. It should also be hung | 
with garlands and furnished with ornamental arches. 
The lower end of the stage must be white, plastered 
and rendered smooth, and the platform must on no | 
account be slippery. For the background of the stage, 
six wooden blocks were to be erected. The inter- i 
mediate space was to be filled with very fine black | 
earth, in the shape of the back of a tortoise. This earth 
should have the lustre of a pure mirror and it should | 
be studded with emeralds, sapphires, corals and other | 


rye ee ey 


he PR ee ee 


jewels arranged in various designs on all the four 
sides. In the centre of this back wall and on all the 
the walls of the theatre, picture of lions, elephants, 
caves, mountains, cities, flower-groves etc. were to be 
painted.” 


_ “The seats in the auditorium were to be arranged 
in the manner of a ladder, to ensure visibility. They 
were to be made of wood and bricks 14 ft. higher than 
the ground; on these seats people squatted.” 


On a stage of such dimensions and decorations per- 
formed actors who were carefully trained in the art 
of a smooth and melifluous verbal delivery accompa- 
nied by natural and appropriate gestures. According 
to the Natyadarpana “the three elements of bodily 
gesture are the limbs, parts of the body and features. 
In Angabhinaya the head, hands, arm-pits, sides, waist 
and feet, these six, and some say also the neck, are 
called the limbs. In ‘the Pratyangabhinaya ” the 
shoulders, shoulder-blades, arm, back, stomach, thighs 
and calves, some say also three others, the wrists, 
knees and elbows, are the parts of the body. In Upan- 
gabhinava, the eyes, eyelid-pupils, cheeks, nose, jaw, 
the lips, teeth, tongue, chin, face, these eleven are 
the features. Besides these are the accessories, such as 
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the heel, ankle, fingers, and toes and palms.” By an 
appropriate and delicate employment of all these parts 
the artist strove to create an: atmosphere of „intense 
suggestion and feeling. 
A similar form of popular entertainment was the 
- puppet show. The puppets were carved out of wood, 
dressed in appropriate apparel and animated with the 
help of strings. A narrator would simulate the voices 
of the characters and also narrate the background 
story of the incident. Many a time, besides, parties 
of performers would represent historic incidents of 
bygone days or mythological tales of a hoary antiquity 
at the fairs. 

Gambling was a necessary adjunct to such 
festivals and was generally. done’ with dice. The 
Payasi Sutta of the Digha Nikaya tells us of a story 
of two gamesters. Once upon a time, so goes the le y, 
“two gamesters were playing with dice.. One sence 
swallowed as it came each adverse die. The ot a 
gamester saw him do this and said, “look here, me 
you have won outright; give me the dice; I will oa 
a votive offering of them.” “Good, irenda me 
other, and handed over the dice: Then the sec ne 
gamester smeared over the dice with poison, n p o: 
poseg to the formes Oom einer, Again eter 
“Good, friend” replied the other. 5 ore, 
they played, and again that gamester nae 
adverse die. The second gamester saw him, 
and said: ; 

The man know: 
_ With sharpest burnin 
. Swallow, you false, ¢ a eT i 

Bitter the hour at:hand for- yoù, ! 
Trom this’ story. it appears that the dioe We e ers 
of some seeds. In the opinion of os A ‘a tree called 
the dice were made from seeds R ex a Heya 
Vibhitaka and when the gar aati jth nd others on 
‘thrown on’a board. Some fell upright an 
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s not the swallowed die 
g is smeared o'er : 
heat, swallow now, 
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their sides. Those that fell upright, only counted. 
The Dyutaparva of the Mahabharata gives a graphic 
escription of the fatal game of dice indulged in by 
fhe Pandavas to their ruin. Duryodhana, we are told 
urew jealous of the glory of the Pandavas and wanted 
to exterminate them. His uncle Shakuni suggested 
a game of dice saying that Yudhisthira was fond of 
gambling but did not know how to play. The game 
was arranged and with the help of Shakuni the Kau- 
ravas succeeded in divesting the Pandavas of all their 
earthly possessions. 

Gambling seems to have been very much in vogue: 
during the times of Kautilya for he advocates the 
appointment of a superintendent of gambling. This 
superintendent, he asys, “shall be honest and supply 
dice at the rate of a Kakani of hire per pair. Substi- 
tution by tricks of hand of dice other than thus sup- 
plied shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. A 
false player shall not only be punished with the first 
amercement and fines leviable for theft and deceit, 
but also be made to forfeit the stakes he has won. 


The superintendent shall take not only 5 per cent 
of the stakes won by every winner, and the hire pay- 
able for supplying dice and other accessories of aice 
play, but also the fee chargeable for supplying water 
and accommodation, besides the charge for license. 


Imbibing liquors was another common practice on 
festive occasions. There were, it appears, Be eris 
of liquors. The first variety was made from molasses 
the second from powdered rice and the third from 
Madhura flowers. Hiuen Tsiang says “with respect 
to the different kinds of wine and liquors, there are 
various sorts. The juice of the grape and sugarcane, 
these are used by the Kshatriyas as drink; the Vaishyas 
use strong fermented drink; the Shramanas and Brah- 
manas drink a sort of syrup made from the grape or 
‘sugarcane, but not of the nature of fermented wine.” 

Kautilya strongly advocates government. control of 
liquor and recommends the employment of. “persons 
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acquainted with the manufacture of liquor and fer- 
ments” as superintendents of liquor. He, according 
to Kautilya, “should carry on liquor traffic not only 
in forts’ and country parts, but also in camps. In 
accordance with the requirements of demand and sup- 
ply he may either centralize or decentralize the sale. 
of liquor. Liquor shall not be taken out of villages, 
nor shall liquor shops be close to each other. No fresh 
liquor, other than bad liquor, shall be sold below its 
price. Liquor shops shall contain many rooms pro- 
vided with beds and seats kept apart. The drinking 
room shall contain scents, garlands of flowers, water, 
and other comfortable things suitable to the varying 
se€asons”-are some of his injunctions. 


Were cylindrical, while the 
Tow in the centre, but 
bals, counches, timbrels and 
horine and lowgourd lute were s 
Musical i ents. 

sical instrum Pae 


The art of dancing h hiena 
loped technique during ET 
Vikagnimitra he speaks © 3 g tut 
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Palace. The dancing to e rey se 
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Uma; herein is seen the behaviour (life) of men aris- 
ing from the three prime qualities and distinguished 
by various sentiments; Natya (scenic art or dancing) 
is mostly the one (chief) amusement of the people 
(though) of varied tastes.” The poet further tells us 
of the five-limbed dance (or acting consisting of five 
parts), and a composition of four parts in which the 
time is kept in’ the middle tone. .The success of a 
dance movement lay in the meaning being well 
brought out by the limbs which must be eloquent with 
expression; the placing of feet which must be in per- 
fect union with time, a complete identification with 
the sentiments conveyed, the gestures wiih hands 
which must be gentle and emotion must be gradually 
developed. But all this happened in higher circles. 
A scene of common merriment is very eloquently 
described by Bana in his Harshacharita thus ‘In this 
place and in that harlot-women danced to the accom- 
paniment of instrumental music. Tambourines were 
slowly, slowly, thumpled; reeds sweetly piped, cym- 
bals tinkled, string drums were belaboured, the low 
gourd lute sang, gently boomed the Kahalas with their 
brazen sounding boxes while all the time a subdued 
clapping proceeded. Even the clank of jingling 
anklets kept time pace by pace, as if intelligent with 
the clapping. Whispering softly, like cuckoos, in low 
passionate tones, they sang the words of vulgar mimes, 
ambrosia to their lovers’ ears. Wreathes upon their 
foreheads, sandal marks, with upraised creeper-like 
arms vocal with rows of bracelets, they seemed to em- 
brace the very sun—like Kashmir colts, they leapt all 
aglow with saffron stains. Great garlands of Amara- 
nath hung down upon their round hips, as if they 
were ablaze with passion’s flame.. Their faces mark- 
ed with rows of vermillion spots, seemed to wear the 
rubric of the edict plates of love, whose ordinances 
none may resist. Dusty were they with camphor and 
perfumes scattered in handfuls like roads frequented 
by the desires of youth. Like women chamberlains of 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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a children’s festival they lashed the young folk with 
great wreathes of flowers, with tossing forehead marks 
and earrings they swayed like creepers of love’s sandal 
tree, Like waves of passion’s floods, they gleamed, 
all resonant with the cries of anklets adding music to 
their steps, while the rapid booming of the drums 
thrilled through their lithe frames, they cast off 
flower pollen like Ketakis.” 


The days of festivity in the life of the people, ac- 
cording to Vatsyayana, the author of the Kamasutra, 
were five, namely (1) Samaja (festival to celebrate 
the worship of different deities) (2) gosthis (social 
gatherings of men and women), (3) Apanakas (drink- 
ing parties), (4) Udyanayakas (picnics or garden 
parties) and (5) Samasya Krida (social festivities 
attended by a large concourse of people). The more 
important, however, were the spring and the autumn. 
festivals and occasions of coronation and national vic- 
tories. The Samaja was held “at the temple of Sara- 
swati the goddess of learning and the five arts on a 
day fixed every fortnight, that is on the tithi or lunar 
phase specially auspicious to the deity worshipped.” 
The gosthi was the occasion for employing one’s time 
in pleasant talk .with persons of equal. status, educa- 
tion and intelligence. These involved discussions end 
debates on diverse topics and resulted in a brilliant 
display of knowledge and the power of rhetoric. These 
meetings were also attended by the ganikas (courte- 


zans) who were treated with respect and courtesy and 
ctive part.. The Apanakas 


in which they took an a ) 
as held ie ineuele in drinking different kinds of 
wines and liquors. To the garden parties went highly 
cultured citizens accompanied by ganika (courtezans) 
and whiled away their leisure in pleasant talk and 
conversation. The Samasya Krida was more of a social 
festival which was enlivened with music and dancing. 
of selective tastes. But 


A i lasses 
All this was for the c et rore religious 


for the mass of common men 
festivals were the main occa 
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other times for festivity were strictly of a personal 
nature like a wedding party, or the birth of a child 
or success in business or service. 


Such then, were the ways in which the ancient 
Indian found pleasure in his lighter moments. 


XV 
LOOKING BACK 


WITH the last line of the preceding chapter, we have 
covered the story of a land which is one of the most 


remarkable geographical and cultural phenomenon ` 


in the world. With that story we travelled 360,000 sq. 
miles in space and roughly 7,000 years in time. In this 
our journey we encountered kingdoms nestling among 
the lofty mountains on the north-west frontier and 
the broad fertile plains of the Ganges, the alluvial 
lands of Bengal and the sea swept coast of west- 
ern India and the mysterious south. We saw the 
palaeoliths crouching in the jungles of Dandakaranya 
and the neolithians polishing their tools; the Mohenjo 
Darians building their cities and the Vedic 
Aryans sweeping away everything that lay in their 
path. We then tried to understand the significance of 
that great and epoch making discovery so tersely sum- 
marised and eloquently expressed in one single sen- 
tence tat tvam asi—aham brahma asmi—‘that thou 


art—I am Brahman’. We proceed with the Aryans 


along with their slow and plainful peregrinations into 
the lands of Mid India and witnessed the Nanda power 


moving towards an empire. With the Mauryas the 


first empire came into our view and with the Guptas 
we lived in the Augstan age of ancient India. We 
tried to understand the meaning of the Ashokan ipil- 
Jars, the sculptured reliefs of Barhut and Sanchi, 


Mathura and Amravati, Karle and Ajanta, Badami 
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and Ellora and Elephanta: We tried to understand 
the subtlety of Bhasa, the gigantic imagination of Kali- 
dasa, the metaphorical sweep of Bana, and the emo- 
tional intensity of Bhartihari. We inquired about the 
people’s dress and houses, customs and manners, trade 
and luxury, in short their joys and sorrows. Now, 
the time has come to ask, what does it all mean? What 
is the significant content of this vast and persistent 
Indian stream of life which in its progress of centuries 
has thrown up and divoured back again mighty 
emperors like those of the Mauryas and the Guptas. 
We must ask about the force that animates this life 
continuum that has built up the gigantic stupas, carv- 
ed enormous cave temples and painted the most de- 
licately beautiful frescoes that ever adorned the walls 
of any buildings in the world. We must try to dis- 
cern the dynamic strength pulsating in the veins of 
this social group of the ancient Indians that with- 
stood so many attempts on its personality and indi- 
viduality. In short we must endeavour while OCHRE 
back to decry the significance. of the story of Ancien 


India. 


f the story of anc aU 

ri i the presence of diverse 
that strikes us most vividly is coe ee 
fiably described as the melting pot 
t important races of the world. 


ially man i y 
aR amen These are Australoid, Negroid, Mon 
goloid and Caucasian. = ewe: 
i with a mar € 2 ) 
E ead feolouns Sane neat pe esos 
; long skull, a bo 
above ee In this group are Hae m 
tain groups in India and thenVedda Os Sa yare 
‘Negroid has woolly or frizzy hair an w ay a 
ridges: His skin is aang m eae pe Dee ee 
ee eae Mongoloid have straight and 
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coarse hair on the head but sparse ‘facial and bodily 
hair and oblique eyes. The skin is yellow, face wide 
and skull round. The Caucasian: skin is fair in colour 
which differentiates them more markedly from the 
others. Within this race group there is a large va- 
riability and consequently can be subdivided into 
Noradic, Alpine and Mediterranean to which some add 
a. Dinaric, : 


In. the racial history of India the Negritoes were 
the first comers “and real autochthonrs of the coun- 
try”. The Andaman Islanders and some members of 
the Kadars and Pulayans living in the interior of the 
hills of Cochin and Travancore as also the Irulas and 
primitive tribes of the Wynaad represent the Negrito 
racial stock in India. Besides these Peninsular Indian 
aboriginal population contains another primitive ele- 
ment which may be termed Proto-Australoid. This 
element is “the most dominant element at present in 
the tribal population of Southern and Central India as 
well as among semi-hinduised tribes further north. 
The so-called “exterior castes” of Hindu society 
throughout the greater part of the country are also 
mainly constituted from this racial strain. We have 
no precise information as to when this race first came 
into India. It is found among the prehistoric skulls 
iu the Tinevelly district, and from references. in early 
Sanskrit literature to “Nishadas” where they are des- 
cribed as noseless (anasah) with dark skin-colour and 
peculiar speech and habits, there can be no doubt that 
the Proto-Australoid tribes were meant.” 


The Mongoloid group in India consists of three sub- 
divisions “of which the Palae-Mongoloids are of more 
primitive nature and do not exhibit the characters so 
conspicuously; (a) These are characterised by medium 
stature with a skin colour varying from dark to light 
brown.” ‘The head of this group varies from a long 
to a medium shape with the occipital portions bulg- 
ing outwards—a characteristic peculiar to long headed 
races. This Palae Mongoloid strain is found in the 
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sub-Himalayan region as the more ancient stratum of 
the population and forms a dominant element in the 
tribes living in Assam and the Indo-Burmese frontiers”. 
The other Palae Mongoloid group is short-broadhead- 
ed and darker in skin colour and rounder in face. The 
third group which shows Mongoloid characteristics in 
the most developed form is the Tibeto-Mongoloid ele- 
ment. This is found in Sikkim and Bhutan and must 
have infiltrated from Tibet in comparatively later 


times. 


The most important racial group in the early po- 
pulation of India however was the Mediterranean 
group, which “must be distinguished from another 
closely akin to the European type, which entered this 
country later and whose remains have been found in 
large numbers in the Chaleolithic sites of the Indus 
valley and further east. It is probable that this was 
the race responsible for the development of the Indus 
civilization and subsequently dispersed by the “Aryan 
speaking vedic invaders to the Gangetic basin and to 
a smaller extent beyond the Vindhyas. It forms today 
a dominant element in the population of northern India 
and an important constituent of the upper section of 
the people of the rest of the country.’ 


ere the- cultural contributions of all these 

sha ate which-constitute the racial make up of 
India? On this point we have little material of ade 
finite character. But there is some ground for tia > 
ing, says Dr. Guha; “that the cult of the ficus roe 
originated from the Negritoes. To the Proto Aaa ols 
races may perhaps be attributed a large share o pa 
mistice rites, exorcism, food—taboos and magical = 
fs stil ebiaining in Indl Fy forms the basis 
mensality and inter-marriass e meee 
: stem..must. also owe. its origin.to them. 
Getter. silk, tea, rice, papel, terraced cultiva Haa 
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we also owe the introduction of the outrigger canoe, 
the cocoanut and the pineapple. The Palae-Mediter- 
raneans probably brought pottery, Megalithic culture, 
with its associated fertility rites and human sacrifice, 
and it seems likely that they were responsible for in- 
troducing matriarchal institutions and the high posi- 
tion of women in peninsular India. The Mediterra- 
nean race proper, as far as can be judged developed 
the civilization of the Indus valley, and to it we owe 
the largest content of the present day Indian religion 
and culture most of the common domestic animals, 
river transports, garments, the structure of the houses, 
the use of brick, painted pottery and the building of 
the towns are due to them. Astronomy and the Indian 
script are also their contributions. The particular 
share of the Alpo-Dinaric races we cannot assess but 
if the contention ofthe late Ramprasad Chanda be 
right, then the development of the Bhakti cult and 
religious emotionalism of Gujarat and Bengal must 
be attributed to them.” 


“The Nordics brought horses, probably iron and the 
best variety of wheat, the use of milk, alcoholic drinks, 
dicing, chariot racing, and the tailored garments were 
due to them. They introduced patriarchy in Indian 
social life, but their chief gift was undoubtedly the 

Aryan lJanguage’—the most delicate and flexible 
vehicle of thought. They gave the shape into which 
contributions of other races were fitted. Their chief 
contributions, however, were in the domain of thought 
rather than in material culture. Epic poetry, the con- 
cept of cosmic order or Rita, lofty ethical ideas and 
philosophic thoughts, and abstract natural sciences 
were their gifts in the building up of the Indian civi- 
lization, and it would be historically wrong and scien- 
tifically inaccurate to deny that they have been di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible for most of the glories 
of Indian literature, philosophy and art.” 


_ Such, is the composite make-up of the Ancient 
Indian nation and its culture. During its long journey 
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through development it was involved in diverse pre- 
liminary’ racial conflicts which were ultimately re- 
solved into a harmonious synthesis. For this purpose 
it had to invent and adopt peculiar ideological pat- 
terns, artistic tendencies and social institutions which 
have become the subjects of unqualified condemnation 
or vigorous defence. 


The phenomenon of castes in Hindu society is an 
instance in point. It has provoked a good deal of 
speculation among scholars, which in its wake has 
given birth toa number of divergent theories and ex- 
planations. The very word “caste? is of a compara- 
tively modern origin, the usage being attributed to 
the Portuguese. who intended to mean thereby. 
social arrangement ensuring the preservation of the 
purity of blood. The system in its appearance is so 
bizarre and in its working so complex that any com- 
prehensive definition is very difficult. Senart des- 
cribes it as a “corporate group, exclusive and, in 
theory at least rigorously hereditory. Tt possesses :a 
certain traditional and independent organisation, a 
chief and a council, and; as occasion demands it meets 
in assemblies endowed with more or less full authority. 


i i haracter- 
According to the late Dr. Ketkar the salient characte) 

istics of R caste-group are two, VIZ. (a) its membership 
is exclusively hereditary and (b) marriage is permit- 
ted only within the caste group. 


i igin of “caste i 
AE toe E per of divergent hypo- 
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nion of Dutt “the most important factors in the deve- 
lopment of caste were the racial struggle between the 
fair skinned Aryans and the dark-skinned Non- 
Aryans; the division of labour leading to the forma- 
tion of occupational classes, and the tribal differences 
especially among the Non-Aryans which survived the 
spread of a common Aryan culture.” 


The divisions of society in the Vedic age were occu- 
pational as between Aryans and Aryans while here- 
ditary as Aryans against Non-Aryans. As time 
passed, occupations being mostly hereditary the 
“lasses” assumed a hardened and rigid aspect, but the 
parriers separating them were, as yet, neither con- i 
stant nor insurmountable. By the time the laws of 
Manu came on the scene, the reformist attack on the 
privilege of the Brahmanas was repulsed and as a 
result thereof “classes” were transformed into “castes”. 
The caste-system, however we may denounce it to- 
day as having outlived its utility, it must be remem- 
bered—worked as a kind of a “defence-mechanism” for 
the preservation of rights, responsibilities and’ privi- 
leges of individuals, both within a social group and 
between groups and groups. } i 


In the sphere of ideas the resultant Indian culture 
reyeals a via media or better still, a synthesis between 
two conflicting ideological tendencies. ‘These two 
trends are (1) Pravritti (or activism) and (2) Nivritti 
(passivism or renunciation). In the Rigvedie times 
we do not come across as much as a suspicion of the 
ideal of renunciation in life, which plays such an im- 
portant part in later Indian thought and consequently 
in life. The Rig Vedic Aryans lived a life of struggle 
and progress, full of fights and victories and terri- 
torial acquisition and establishment of kingdoms. 
Under such conditions no thought will be further from 
a man’s mind than that of renunciation. Hence it is 
more than probable that renunciation and its asso- 
ciate ideal of asceticism originated in un-Aryan 
circles, At the confluence of two distinct thoughts 
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and thought processes it was inevitable that they ` 
would influence each other’s patterns. Thus, we find 
that renunciation was absorbed into Aryan thought. 
But this absorption necessarily produced a conflict 
with its predecessor in the form of Pravritti (activism). 
This conflict, it was devolved upon the Gita to resolve 
and synthesize. The tendency of Indian culture, hence, 
is neither wholly towards burly activism nor world re- 
tiring renunciation. To describe it solely as “to the 
devil with things material” as has been repeated 


ad nauseum by Westerners, betrays not a technical 


inexactitude only but fundamentally an error of com- 
prehension. 

What then are the salient characteristics of Indian 
culture? Indian culture, to our mind, is overwhelm- 
ingly synthetic in nature, dynamic in tendency and 
diffusive in movement. Such a description violently 
outrages all our preconceived and borrowed ideas like 
the conservatism of India, “India in splendid isola- 
tion” and so on and so forth. India, it is generally 
held in knowledgeable circles, to borrow 2 journalistic 
claptrap, 


If she is conservative she 

te. ete. then she cannot synthesize. 

nO A þe pointed out, means to 

te the old an ; i 

ama Ea Îndia is t of adjustments in her life, 

thnic and ideological; i i 

ATEI that was old was discarded nor all that bie ney 

was accepted. The tendency was to see how far t ae 
and the new could be effectively harmonized tow: 


general progress. ites Le 
t us examine the “diffusive” mo : 
meen niga The virility and exuberance s D 
cultural tendencies Were such that they ceon nar y 
be contained withi graphical poundaries 0 
India. In the wake of è 
e ginek The story of this cultural immi- 


rounding regions. o c 
gration ts poth interesting and instructive. 
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thair court proceeded Hindu traditions which per- 
meated the entire life of Cambodia. At about the 
same time Hindu culture had started exerting its in- 
fluence in Java and Bali. Though Java is Moslemized 
today, the tiny and romantic island of Bali is entirely 
Hindu in life and outlook. 


But the most important index of the effect of the 
Indian cultural influences is shown by the art of Great- 
er India. The Stupa of Borobuder described by Dr. 
Vogel as “the greatest and most renowned rnonument | 
not only of Java but of the whole Buddhist world, | 
is “undoubtedly a remote descendant of those early 

i 
| 
| 


Stupas of Central India—the “topes” of Barhut and 
Samchi”. It is architecturally unique, rich in sculp- 
tural decoration and even surpasses anything found 
in India proper. “It is not only due to the wonderful 
vastness and excellence of those hundreds of panels 
which adorn the walls and balustrades of the four 
long passages, through which the faithful rising from 
terrace to terrace, performed the solemn preambula- 
tion of the sacred monuments. It is above all, the 
spirit of supreme repose, of serene calmness pervad- 
ing them in which the Buddhist religious ideal finds 

) so eloquent an expression.” Another beautiful ex- 
ample of the art of Greater India is the Angkor Vat in 
Cambodia. It is modelled on Dravidian architectural 
ideas and the galleries are adorned with beautiful re- 
presentations from the Ramayana and the Maha- | 
bharata. 

Indian cultural influences were not restricted to 
South-east Asia only. Central Asia, and the countries 
bordering on it received and absorbed many an Indian 
cultural tradition. The parallelism found between 
many Jataka stories and fables from Aesop like the 
Ass in the Lions skin, The wolf and the lamb and The 
fox and the crow unmistakably point to Indian in- 
fluences. Many stories found in the Jataka collec- 
tions, as well as Panchatantra and Hitopadesha tra- 
velled with Indian traders to lands of the Middle East 
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and found there a receptive ear. A notable instance 
in point is the famous story of Karataka and Dama- 
naka from the Panchatantra which was translated 
into Pahlavi and its closest representatives exist today 


in the form of Kalilah and Dimnah in Arabic and 
Syrian and the Fables of Bidpai in English, From 


this brief sketch of the migrations of Indian cultural 
influences both towards the west and the east, the 
diffusive nature of Indian culture could best be under- 
stood and its importance assessed. 

Such, then, is the burden of the story of Ancient 
India, a story of engrossing and instructive interest 
on its own meri ial significance for a 


ts and of speci 
proper understanding of our nation. - 
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China: The cultural contacts between India and 
China were firmly based on a common interest in the 
philosophy of Gautama, the Buddha. The earliest 
contact of a historical nature was in 1st century A.D. 
when emperor Ming-Ti sent an embassy consisting of 
12 people led by an important officer to India to pro- 
cure an image of the Buddha. The first Indian Pandit 
to go to China, however, was Kashyapa Matanga, a 
native of central India who is credited with Chinese 
translation of some Hinayanist texts. Kashyapa was 
followed by several others and these visits were even- 
tually reciprocated by the famous Chinese trio—Fa- 
Hien, Hiuen-Tsiang and gt-Tsiang. ¥Fa-Hien started 
his travels, which eventually took him to India, in 399 
A. D. and returned to China fifteen years later. The 
book in which he has left his impressions of the places 
he visited has once been translated into French and 
four times into English. It contains a very interest- 
ing and valuable description of the Government and 
social conditions of the period. Fa Hien was followed 
by Hiuen-Tsiang whose travels extended from 629 A.D. 
to 645 A.D. His narrative is a veritable treasure house 
of accurate information which has enabled us to know 
a great deal about the times of Harsha and Pula- 
keshin II. It-Tsiang who followed Hiuen Tsiang in 
the last quarter of the 7th century A. D. has also laid 
the student of Indian history under a heavy debt of 
gratitude by his minute and valuable information 
which he has left for posterity. These exchanges of 
learned pundits between India and China continued 
almost right upto the downfall of Ancient India and 
when this “cultural heritage of India was brought into 
contact with the Chinese spirit, a new China arose— 
a China which persists to this day,” 


Like Buddhism, Indian artistic infi 

a deep impression on the Chinese Ramee re 
pagoda for instance betrays association of Indian 
symbols and ideas and many of its details are charac- 
teristiclly Indian in shape. Chinese cave-temple 
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architecture and painting again seem to have taken 
their inspiration from Indian models. 


‘Burma: According to the Pali Chronicle Sasana- 
vamsa, among the missionaries sent by Ashoka, there 
was one who was sent to Burma. Though there is dis- 
pute about the authenticity of the tradition, the pre- 
sence of Buddhist influences in Burmese cultural life 
from the early years of the Christian era cannot be 
denied, Even to this day Burma has preserved her 
Buddhism of the orthodox type and many of the social 
institutions bear the characteristic Indian stamp. 
About the same time in Champa was seen the rise and 
establishment of an Indian power “In the first cen- 
tury A. D.” observes Prof, Phanindranath Bose, “in 
the mainland. of India, the mighty Mauryan empire 
had broken into pieces and the Shungas and Kanvas 
were ruling over Magadha. At such a juncture in the 
political history of India, these colonists went over 10 
Champa and made settlements there.” The very name 


i suggests that the colonists came 
pltthe cel opens err dia. The founder of the 


from the eastern part of India. _ th 
first dynasty of Champa was Shri-Mara and the tradi 
tion of Indian power founded by him prospered an 
lived for a thousand years hence. 


i jan colonization o. r 
Tan ibe anA the 13th century A. D. Indian 
cultural influences are clearly perceptible in thes pis 
tory of Siam as early as the 8th or 9th century fe i 
At about this time an Indian trading corporation fone 
ed a settlement in the country. and built temples of 
Vishnu. How strong i an influence was cou 
Gasi e seen from the overw: J 
eee Bee ancient ki | 1 thia (Ayodhya): 
Even today through her national faith which 1s 
dhism, Siam shows her cultural affinity 


: iety and language. A 
in her art, society gth century A. D. the in- 


Cambodia, as early as the 
agence of Hinduism had begun to be felt very stronaly: 
The kings who ruled the Jand were Hindus a 


f Siam could not 
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Kanada, 134-385. 
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Kauravas, the 21 et. seq. ~ 
Kanvas, the 81-83. 

Kapila, 134-36. 

Krishna I, 84. 

Krishna I, 185. 
Kumaragupta, 118-19. 
JXumaragupta II, 123. 


Lalitaditya, 183. 


Magha, 167. 
Mahapadmananda, 44. 
Mahavira, the gina 42 et. seq. 
Mahendrapala, 190. 
Mahendrapala II, 190. 
Mahendravarman, 173-75. 
Mahipala, 190. 

Maitrakas of Valabhi, 123. 
Maues, 88. 

Mayursharman 179. 
Megasthenes, 51. 
Menander, 73, 81. 
Mihirgula, 124. 

Mitra, 17. 

Mohamud of Gazni, 190. 


Nagabhata I, 189. 
Nagabhata II, 189. 
Nahapana, 89. 
Narendrasena, 99. 


Paijavana, 21. 
Palas of Bengal, 187-88. 
Palavas, the 172-79. 
Pandavas, the 21 et. seq. 
Panis, the 2). 
Patanjali, 134, 138, 139. 
Parikshita, 24. 
Pasenadi, 35. 
Prabhakaravardhana 152-53. 
Prabhavatigupta, 98-99. 
Pradyota, 35. ‘ 
Pravarasena, 97. 
Pravarasena IT, 99. 
Prithvisena, 98. 
Prithvisena IT, 99. 
Pulakeshin If, 155-58. 
Pushyamitra Shunga, 70-74. 
Purus, the 20. 
Pushan, 17. 
Rajaraja, the great 180. 
Rajuvela, 89. : 
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Ra Tacaper 114-15. 4 
Rastrakutas, the 184-87. 
Rudradaman, 90. 
Rudrasena, 97. 
Rudrasena IT, 98. 


Samprati, 67. 
Samudragupta, 108-14. 
Savitru, 17. 

Shambara, 21. 
Shamkaracharya, 142. 
Shantanu, 21. 
Shatadharman, 67. 
Shashanka, 181. 
Shishunaga, 44. 

Shiva, 8, 9. 
Shivaskandavarman, 172. 
Shrigupta, 106. ` 
Shri Satakarni, 84. 
Shodasha, 89. 
Shudraka, 192. 
Simhavishnu, 173. 
Simuka 84. 
Skandagupta, 120-21. 
Sudasa, 21. 


Toramana, 124. 
Turvashas, the 21. 


Udayana, 35. 
Udyayin, 44. 
Ushas, 18. 


Vagbhata, 147. 
Varahamihira, 147. 
Varuna, 16, 17. 
Vashishta, 21. 
Vasudeva Krishna, 128-31. 
Vasujestha, 80. 
Vasumitra, 80. 
Vatsaraja, 189. 
Vikramaditya, 117. 
Vindhyashakti, 96. 
Vishnu, 17, 180. 
Vishnugopayvarman 178. 
Vishwamitra, 21. 


Í Xerxes, 21. 


Yadus, the 46. 
Yashovarman 123 


~~ Yashovarman, 181. 
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Hawk Over Heron (Notes on Comedy and Comedy 
Form) by Prof. V. N. Bhushan 2 8 

A Course in English Composition for Commerce 
Students, by Prof. R. M. Waghmare A 3 8 

Romain Rolland (The Story of A Conscience) 
by Dr. Alex Aronson 5 8 


Peacock Lute (An Anthology of Poems in Eng- 
lish by Indian’ Writers) Edited by Prof. 
V. N. Bhushan 6 0. 


Moving Finger (An Anthology of Essays in Eng- 
lish literary and aesthetic criticism by Indian 
Writer) Edited by Prof. V. N. Bhushan 8 0 
Tagore—A Study by Prof. D. P. Mukerjee. 3 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, by Humayun Kabir 1 


Kalidasa—A Study by Prof. G. C. Jhala (Revised 
New Edition in Press) 3. 4 


FOR TEACHERS’ TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
:A Symposium On Post War Education in 
India, edited by T. K. N. Menon £ 8 


Education of Women in Modern India, (All- 4 
India Women’s Conference Cultural Section) :2 8 


Education in India In The XX Century : 2 8 
by S. N. Mukerji 2 8 
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Psychology and Practical Life 
Edited by T. K. N. Menon. 
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